The Farmer’s Viewpoint 


The Master of the Washington State Grange 
outlines the need of a sound agricultural 


program for wheat growers 





By Lars Nelson 
& a * 


World Wheat Outlook 


Increased Competition by Exporting Nations... 
Impact of the ‘Food for Peace’ Program and 
Foreign Market Development are the 
key factors in the period just aheed 
By R. E. Vickery 
* . 


Packaging 


\ Measuring the Image of a $15 Billion Industry } 
\ By E. W. J. Faison /, 
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For Pies Like the Name Implies! 


But the name alone cannot describe the full measure of perform- 
ance that is milled into every bag of Flaky Crust. You have to use 


a 


it to believe it. Flaky Crust’s scientifically controlled protein 


content, super-fine granulation and unvarying uniformity improve 





pie crust quality. Moreover, Flaky Crust’s ease of handling cuts 
down production time and labor, resulting in highest quality ? a R 





crusts at lowest cost to you. 
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SOUTH AMERICA—Roy K. Durham 
has returned from a 
assignment in South America for 
the Great Plains Wheat Market 
Development Assn., the Millers Na- 
tional Federation and the Foreign 
Agricultural 


four-month 


Service—and already 


he is preparing for a second trip 


Page 3 


OUTLOOK—What's ahead for the 
grain processing industries in 1960? 
John Cipperly, in a special feature 
forecasts a number of things in- 
volving wheat exports, Food and 
Drug Administration activity in the 
field of processing and the labor 
outlook 


Page 5 


WHEAT PROGRAM — A back 
ground report on the various gov 
ernment programs proposed, tried 
and discarded to balance agricul 
tural production, 
pluses; and a grower's 
on the domestic parity plan 


prices and sur 


viewpoint 
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MILLING IN TRANSIT — Transit 
privileges are so widespread today 
that nearly every raw material can 
be stopped at some point for some 
kind of processing 
facturing or other handling 


grading, manu 


Page 16 


WHEAT OUTLOOK—In the months 
ahead the key factors which will 
influence world wheat trade include 
increased competition by exporting 
impact of the ‘Food for 


and development 


nations, 
Peace’ program 
of foreign markets 


Page 20 


PACKAGING—An official! of Visu 
al Research, Inc., packaging con- 
sultants explains 
the tests, and deci 
sions involved in improving consum- 
packaging; he 
also puts forward some blunt crit 


and designers 
experiments 


er acceptance of 


cism of current packaging 
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Railroad Planning 


To Rehabilitate 
Freight Cars 


BUFFALO—The Lehigh Valley 
Railroad is concentrating on a pro- 
gram of freight car rehabilitation de- 
signed principally to aid Buffalo's 
flour and grain trade car require- 
ments 

The program centers about the use 
of Steel-Corr by its manufacturer, the 
Ford Carliner Division of Interna- 
tional Paper Co 

John E. Crowley, division superin 
tendent, said the Lehigh’s aim is to 
eliminate car shortages where flour 
and grain shipments are concerned 

“We must have hundreds of cars 
ready on short notice from the mills 
he said, “and very often we are un 
able to line up the number needed be 
cause the industry has to have the 
best type freight car,’ said Mr. Crow- 
ley 


BREAC . 


USDA Reports 
Grain Price Support 


Activities to December 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture has reported the 
extent of price-support activities on 
grains through Nov. 30, 1959 

Through November, 270,371,959 bu 
of 1959-crop wheat were reported as 
put under support loans and purchase 
agreements. Of this total, 196,484 320 
bu. were warehouse-stored, 72 770,290 
bu. farm-stored, and 1,117,339 bu. un 
der purchase agreements. Last year 
through November, 472,136,784 bu. of 
1958-crop wheat were reported unc 
support 184 986,845 
bu. of 1957-crop wheat had been put 
under through Dec. 15 

Barley, rye, grain 
oats price-support totals through No 
vember continue far behind the totals 
for 1958-crop support activity for the 
Only 


srar ‘ re 


Two years ago 


sorghums and 


comparable period a year ago 
corn of the feed grain group shows a 
relatively small increase. Put unde1 
support through Nov. 30 were: 28,- 
849.046 bu. of 1959-crop barley; 29.,- 
289,154 ewt. grain sorghums, 26,901,- 
577 bu. 1959-crop corn, and 22,109.- 


279 bu soybeans 
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Grain Trade Studying UGSA Proposals 
Submitted by Administration; Brief 
Details of Major Changes Revealed 


ty JOHN CIPPERLY, Northwestern Miller Washington Corresponde:.; 


WASHINGTON — Political d; 
ging for pay dirt this year has made 
the terms of the Uniform Grain Den 
Storage Agreement an 
great sensitivity among officials of ment default grain got a “Tiffany 
the U.S. Department of Agricul- type of treatment ordinarily 
ture, and after many ipplied in the 
operation with the department in’ mal course of storage for private 
the expansion of storage facilities, customers 
grain trade now finds itself in 
defensive position con be 


Furthermore, the old UGSA 
rate structure was woven around the 
private 
that govern 


bushels 


ocrati« lisirust of the 


object of rain trade to insure 


which 


years of co- would never lhe nor- 


Rates could, and probably would 


a serious would 


rovernment 


cerning rates for storage of loan idapt itself to normal commercial 
default grain. The trade is current practices rather than attempting to 
ly considering the changes pro insure to the last wheat berry that 
posed by USDA preparatory to an ts loan default stocks were main 
other meeting in Washington Jan. tained in their virginal harvest con 
20-21 when rates will be on the = git 
agenda. Howey: defending the USDA ap 
Additionally, USDA is asking for a proach, some regional officers of the 
tichtenins ff storage conditions in Commodity Credit Corp. say that in 
the new agreement scheduled to b nany of the suggested changes the 
introduced next year purpose is merely to insure and main 
The ittacks n storage payments tau od housekeeping conditions on 
come from Democratic congressional! tiv part of W irehousemen 
sources The core [ the problen The document ffered the ware 
is one ol expanding surpiuses whict nousemerl it a meeting here Dec. 17 
have accumulated under farm legis Is (The Miller, Dec. 22, page 3) re 
ation spawned in the farm depres flect many changes from the old 


sion days by a Democratic Congress these could not be dis- 





d which the present Democrati cu without a consideration of the 
majority in Congress has refused t costs ved 
mena The inability of USDA to discuss 
Brannan Blamed anet t the meeting was attributed 
The structure on which the admi to the unavailability of the results 
stration wishes to make changes {f the field survey which the staff 
e which is a heritage from the pre has been undertaking 
) Den 1 } le { Si) 
VI ' cratic Pui USDA he “Draft for Discussion Purposes 
; ficant » this. pictur 
i t ‘ ure \ Oy submitted to the trace repre 
} « ’ | y ’ ~ ? 
Cn | i i I OCTe ) ntatives at the neeting here con 
‘ whet n iggied t ‘ " 
' ‘ one . alae sisted of 43 page ft what is appar 
_ ) 1 ref { nn 
» ase etused ! ‘ i complet rewritten contract 
ni s n wh t wher 
cre nea i traders consider that it will re 
illy I t th Orks! ( 
tual ea e Workshop ‘ juire a derable amount of study 
sh k their heads u 11S i f , 
‘ ‘ SOTTIE | tre major revisions are 
The Brannan decision not to con . 
‘ covered briefly in the following no 
trol wheat acreage was the prelude : 
. tations, but trade leaders point out 
to the entire overproduction problen 
that full cor deration { the discus 
The ssuc Ss not on 4 S pe! 
sion draft as a whole is a necessity 
bushel per year, but one f to ! 
for full understanding of the impli 
aimee cations of the departmental plans 
Thu if stressed that these nota 


Australia-Indonesia Make Flour Agreement tions are, indeed, “briet 


To Increase Sales by 100,000 Tons a Year yonenan talks 4 


MELBOURNE — Australia 
signed a new trade agreement with 
Indonesia and flour is among the 
commodities involved. 


has 


Sir John Teasdale, chairman of the 
Australian Wheat Board that 
the flour millers would receive extra 
business to the 
volving the shipment of an additional 
100 C00 tons of flour a year. He 


because of the de- 


said 


value of $6,750,000 in- 


pointed out th 
terioration in Indonesia's balance of 
tion and the subsidized 

Aus- 
tralian flour exports to the area had 
145.000 1956 t 


paym nis sitt 
sale of flour by other countries 
from tons in 


27.000 tons last vear 


fallen 

The agreement also calls for regular 
consultation between the two coun- 
tries on the flour 
other commercial matters 


trade as well as on 


Exports Increase 
Meanwhile, the wheat board ré 
ports that because of the increased 
ivailability of wheat for export thi: 


year, exports of Australian wheat and 





SEC. 11 h) Old: Provided that 


te ild 1 reject r hold a ware 
quality deficien 
cK rom breakage 1 col so” bean 
flour in the J September period nd ot rehun 
were nd S84 p o1 ‘ © px New kentit ubsection lett out olf 
riod a yeat a it 
Wi exports uri the three Ske ll (i) Old: Provided that 
months totaled <2.2 n n bushe CCC woud t hold wa semen 
compared h 118 n in July liable for disc unt resulting on 
Sept bn 1958 | hipment FDA action if the grain met the 1 
were 7.3 n I he compared juirement f this section on the | 
with 4. n | he n the pre s of official grain standards 


. 
New: CCC to have the right to re 


The 1 neiy } sd ! J ect actionable grain even though it 
Septembe 1959. we he U.I Iraq t the requirement of th section 
West Ge i ur Japan. S le n the basis of official ind 
quantities were exported to New Zea irds, and the warel men will b 
land H T K I I i? st I iT | 1 | re 1 ble I I tt rT ike t n d 
Federation f R lesia and Nyasa int on sucl ( 1 n. Woul 
land make warehousemen rcsponsib'e fo 

Recent report I cat heat tutu change ) FDA « 
in flour expor rir Octohe in the ha es were made after CCC 
N é her 1959 ere en highe rai \ . re n the warehou 
than in the precedir three nths he 13 (a) (11) Old: On rejected 
H erse we her. the iit it the warehousemen o 
1959 es ited t hn ict LAA deficien Ss ¢ ild b ‘ 
lower than in 1958. As the a ible nst the premium account 
<1 f expor | hably hy Nev Quality let ( 
‘ 6 ‘ lect ted ra’'n not ¢ bie ft ff 
i he nex ths, the boa i S the p un iccount Pr 
conside STORAGHI 
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Sniping at the Storage Industry 


E YOU MILLER OR BAKER, spare a 

thought as you turn the ledger page to start 
your hoped-for happy new year for the men who 
store and maintain the major ingredient of your 
end product—-wheat. Their 1960 is likely to be 
fraught with problems as Congress attacks their 
rates of pay and the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture suggests changes in the terms of the Uniform 
Grain Storage Agreement to “insure and main- 
tain good housekeeping conditions on the part of 
the warehousemen.” 

The enormity of the problem confronting the 
warehousing industry is but partially indicated by 
the brief summary of the major revisions suggested 
by USDA contained in the news story on page 1. 
Concentrated analytical thinking is required of 
every member of the industry if the new agree- 
ment is to be fair to all sides. 

The government has always demanded that 
grain stored on its behalf be maintained in a man- 
ner far exceeding the standard normally accepta- 
ble in commercial practice. There can be no quar- 
rel with a demand for quality handling, but con- 
gressmen should learn the lesson that for top 
quality it is normal commercial practice to de- 
mand a premium 

Assuredly, that fact is well known and ac- 
cepted by such officials as Ray Pollock, Walter 
Berger, Stanley McMahan, Robert Hanson, For 
rest Beal, John Barton, John Harris and the re- 
gional directors of the Commodity Credit Corp 
They are as much at the mercy of congressmen 
who know not whereof they speak as the members 
of the warehousing industry. But sympathetic 
handling of the problem by both sides will inevita 
bly bring a satisfactory solution 

There is considerable misunderstanding about 
the mechanics of grain storage among congress- 
men. We cannot expect them to know everything 
But some of them are naive. They appear to have 
the idea that a warehouseman merely dumps a 
quantity of grain in his store and then sits back 
and collects his check from the government. Noth 
ing could be further from the truth 

But the problem has wider implications than 
those projected by Congress. The grain business 
is international business and customers the world 
over are keeping a close eye on the deliberations 
now going on for they see in the cost of grain 


storage an addition to the prices they are asked 


The Happiest of All New Years, 

Peace, Prosperity and Perfection, 

Greater Opportunities to be of Service 

To All Peoples TWiheresoever They May Live— 


to pay. And even in responsible grain trade circles 
abroad there is misunderstanding. 

For instance, the highly reputed publication 
Corn Trade News of Liverpool, for which we have 
the utmost respect, had some comments to make, 
in its issue of Dec. 22, on a suggestion that surplus 
grain be stored under United Nations auspices so 
that the cost of carrying reserves could be borne 
by all nations. 

The suggestion emanated recently from Dr 
C. P. Wilson of Kansas State University who said 
that the carrying of an adequate world surplus of 
grain should be an international, not a national 
obligation 

Snaps CTN 
surplus wheat and other grain in the United States 


‘Apparently the cost of carrying 


is causing a great deal of concern to economists 
It might be cheaper to store the wheat in im- 
porting countries and possibly, then, the govern- 
ments of those countries would undertake to bear 
a part of the storage cost. The suggestion might 
not prove practicable but certainly it would be 
more acceptable than calling on importing coun- 
tries to guarantee the prosperity of the American 
elevator companies who have done very well in- 
deed in all recent years.” 

The writer, in a preamble to his comments 
states that he studies many American papers week 
by week—and this includes the agricultural and 
milling press—and in view of this we find it in- 
conceivable that he should make such a declara- 
tion. He must know the history of grain 
storage in the U.S. in “all recent years.”’ The gov- 
ernment pleaded for the provision of extra storage 
and the grain warehousemen, being good business 
men, reacted promptly to the call. Every laborer 
is worthy of his hire and the storage industry, 
having fulfilled the need, charged a price com 


mensurate with the quality service the govern 
ment demanded. 

It was good business, and still is, but surely 
the CTN writer will agree that once having been 


provided the facilities, it is unfair for the customer 
to press for a reduction in the cost of the service 


r his benefit, that the charges 


Let us stress, | 
made cover the service rendered plus a reasonable 
profit. The warehousing industry has willingly 
submitted to an investigation of its costs and the 
subject will come up for examination at anothe1 


meeting in mid-January 


These Are the Wishes of The Miller's Staff 

For Their Friends in the Grain Trade of the Torld, 
For Flour Millers Everywhere, For the Bakers of Food, 
For the Men in Government and the Seats of Learning 
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Buffalo Union 
Holds Meeting, 
Nominates Officers 


BUFFALO — Harmony apparently 
will reign in the new year among 
members of Locai 36 of the AFL-CIO 
American Federation of Grain Millers 
after a recent meeting in Hotel Buf- 
falo at which a full slate of officers 
was nominated 

The local, under trusteeship since 
last summer when a factional battle 
split the 1,800-member unit, will vote 
for new officers Jan. 28. An election 
place will be selected later and the 
local’s autonomy will be restored 
after the election 

There are 10 nominations for two 
full-time paid positions of business 
representative. Each will receive a 
$150 weekly salary, plus expenses 
Previously the local had one business 
agent. 

The nominees are Richard Piontek, 
Matthew Mamon, Frank J. Pytel, 
Norman Hassman, Nicholas Gruka, 
Matthew Mulhisen, Fred Augusty- 
niak, Joseph Ward, Richard J. Soika 
and Walter C. Wojcik. Mr. Wojcik 
is the former business agent who re- 
signed 

Accepting nominations for the 
presidency of the local were Joseph 
B. Songin, Frank Gonzales, Harold B 
Smith, Henry Degener, Michael Kor- 
tash and John J. Markiewicz 

The meeting was attended by 
members of the local representing 
flour mill workers in seven plants 
Frank T. Hoese, a Grain Millers in- 
ternational vice-president, presided 
The Very Rev. Msgr. James A. Healy, 
overseer of the truce agreement, also 
attended 


200 
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Increased Savings, 


Feed Expansion Plans 
Reported by GTA 


ST. PAUL — The second largest 
savings in the co-op’s history and 
plans for expansion in the feed busi- 
ness were reported at a stockholders’ 
meeting of the Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Assn. here. 

M. W. Thatcher, general manager, 
said that the grain and feed co- 
operative increased its savings by 
more than $500,000 during the 1958- 
59 fiscal year. He said the co-op 
would distribute savings of $4,052,722 
from operations during the business 
year ended May 31. This total was 
topped only by 1946-47, when the 
total was $4,663,000. 

Here’s how Mr. Thatcher said the 
savings would be distributed: In cash 

$769,940; capital equity (stock) 
certificates — $2,695,137; capital re- 
serve allocated to patrons—$385,009, 
and educational funds to Farmers 
Union state organizations—$202,636 

“GTA now has a net worth of more 
than $42 million and handles some 
30% of the grain shipped to market 
from the Upper Midwest,” Mr. 
Thatcher stated. 

GTA expanded in the feed business 
last year and this operation “has 
potential beyond our imagination,” 
said Mr. Thatcher. 

“Within 10 years, our members will 
be as concerned with GTA’s big feed 
and supply business as they are about 
grain marketing,” he predicted. 

“We are making a thorough study 
of the importance of strategically 
located small feed plants over the 
northwest. The management envisions 
a series of these small modern mills.” 
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SIXTH LARGEST 
KANSAS CROP 
FORECAST 


HUTCHINSON, KANS AS—The 
sixth, instead of the 10th largest Kan- 
sas wheat crop is the 1960 estimate of 
Walter W. Graber, Kansas Wheat 
Commission administrator. Official es- 
timate of the state experts is 196 
million bushels. Mr. Graber, who al- 
most hit the big 1958 crop on the head 
at 250 million bushels, when experts 
estimated 200 million bushels, pre- 
dicts the 1960 crop at 225 million 
bushels. “Moisture conditions are ex- 
cellent and there won't be any mosaic 
next year,” said Mr. Graber. “Poorest 
wheat in the state is in central Kan- 
sas and if we can get through without 
bad blowing for the next 60 days, we 
will have a big yield.” 





Manitoba to Activate 
Crop Insurance Plan 
During 1960 Season 


WINNIPEG Manitoba's crop in- 
surance plan, the first in Canada, will 
go into effect in the growing season 
of 1960 in three test areas, announced 
George Hutton, minister of agricul- 
ture. The areas include south-central, 
southwestern and northwestern Man- 
itoba. The test areas were chosen to 
provide a variety of risks. Experience 
with the plan in the test areas will 
determine government policy in es- 
tablishing an insurance plan for all 
of Manitoba 


The plan will ensure payment of 
60% of the longtime average yield 
for grain farmers whose crops have 


been damaged by one or more of a 


list of “designated perils.” These in- 
clude hail, drouth, flood, excessive 
rainfall, frost, wind, tornadoes and 
disease, including rust and pests. The 


insurance plan will pay the difference 
between the farmer's actual yield 
and 60% of the longterm average 
yield 

The Manitoba 


minister of agricul- 


ture announced the premium rates 
would be made public early in Jan- 
uary. The federal government will 


pay 20° of the farmer's premium 


and will share the administration 
costs with the province. The premi- 
ums will be based on the risk _in- 


volved in each area 

Mr. Hutton said that to put the 
plan into effect, 25% of all farmers 
or farmers owning 25° of the insur- 
able land in each area, must sign up 
by May 1, 1960 


Foreign Assignment: 








R. K. Durham Describes Work 


Being Done in South America 


UIET-SPOKEN Roy K. Dur- 
ham—Bull to his many friends 

in he flour milling business—recently 
returned from a four-month assign- 
ment in South America and he is 
idy preparing for a second trip 
rmerly director of qualily control 

for the Pillsbury Co., a retirement of 
e offered no inducement to Mr 
Durham and when the opportunity 
presented itself to serve the wheat 


vers of the U.S. he accepted with 


alacrity 

His activities in South America 
were under the direction of the Great 
Plains Wheat Market Development 
Assn., the Millers National Federati 
ind the Foreign Agricultural Service 
of the U.S. Department of Agricu 
ture. His travels took him to Peru 
Chile, Argentina, Brazil, Ecuador and 
Colombia 

Primarily, he erved as technica 
consultant to Jack L. Smith who was 
in charge of the Wheat Market De 
velopment Association's officein Lima 
Peru. Mr. Smith has the job of pro 
moting U.S. wheat nd flour sale 
throughout South America and has 
established contact with government 


nine policy affect 
flour importations. M1 
reports that during his few 


officials who deter 
ing wheat an 


Durham 


months in South America, Mr. Smith 
has become well known to a remark 
ably large number of officials, head 
of trade associations. n ers and bak 
ers 

Already me short term results 
are apparent, but the greatest ben 
fits will be the result of long term ef 
fort, Mr. Durham considers 

Mr. Durham's primary assignment 
was to assist In a program of san 


ind testing incoming wheat cat 
irriving at several South Ameri 


Pur pose of the 


pling 
roes 
can ports 
to compare wheat exported from the 
US that exported other 
A samplin ency obtains 
the cargo samples and por 
sent to the U.S 


project is 
with from 
countries 
tions are 
grain inspection office 
o for grade determination 

portion of each sample is 


in Chicas 
Another 
laboratory at 
E-xperiment 


sent to a cereals testing 
LaMolina Agricultural 
Station n Lima for comparative 
inalysis 


It was Mr 


laborate with 


Durham's task to col 


this laboratory in spe 


cifving the testing procedure to be 


followed and in training the labora 





NEXT WEEK... 








Dr. P. J. Hampton 


enlightening in finding a solution. 





What are the personnel problems which arise when a small company is 
taken over by a large company? Be the company a 
grain merchandising unit, 
bread bakery or a pretzel factory, there are bound 
to be such problems. This situation had to be faced by the 
president of the Kingsley Pretzel Co. when his small 
organization was absorbed by the much larger C. B. 
Spangler Corp. He decided upon a careful personal 
auditing of all his employees and called upon a group 
of consulting psychologists from the University of Akron. 
Though the names of the companies have been changed, 
the story which will appear in next week's issue of The 
Miller is a true case history. What happened is vividly 
recounted by Dr. Peter J. Hampton, director of Psy- 
chological Services at the university, a man with a big 
reputation in the field. It is essential reading for al! 
executives in the grain, milling and baking industries 
for it is a situation they may have to face one day. And Dr. Hampton's story is 
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Roy K. Durham 


evaluation of 
meaningful to 
interested people in the U.S 


tory personnel! so that 
the samples would be 
The sampling and testing 
continued for 
Up to the 


program 
approximately 


one yeal time of his de- 


parture from South America, samples 
had been received out of cargoes from 
Greece, Uruguay, Canada, Argentina 


and the U.S 

Wheat production in Peru, Chile, 
Bra and Colombia is far 
‘ than to satisfy domestic 
consumption, Mr Durham reports 


Ecuador 


needed 


Obviously, the deficit must be made 
up from wheat and flour imports, Na- 
tional governments, with the excep- 
tion of Peru, restrict the importation 
of wheat and wheat products, so that 
there never enough breadstuffs to 
satisfy the demand. It is Mr. Smith's 
job to increase the intake from the 
U.S. and Mr. Durham considers that 
he is doin in excellent job of work 


in building the friendly relations so 


necessary to achieve this end 
Bakers in all the South American 
countries visited complain about poor 


flour quality, non-uniformity and in- 


sufficient supply. Their complaints 
Mr. Durham declares, are justified 
Because of flour scarcity, bakers 
ire forced to use whatever flour the 
miller delivers to them. There is little 
or no inducement for a miller to pro 


flour. Flour is milled to 
extraction. Ash is high. Color 
is dark. Maturing bleach or the use of 
malted cereal flour to bring out maxi 
baking performance 
frowned upon by m 


duce superior 


7R-RD 


mum potential 
llers because of 
cost 

ll this 
another 


! activity, Mr. Dur 
ham got assignment. The 
Colombian minister of agriculture re- 
that a wheat 
needs of Colombia be made 
technician from the 
this survey in collabora 
FAS 
has 
Dur- 


quested urvey of the 
and flour 
by in 
U.S. He made 
tion Edward Seeborg of 

The report covering this survey 
drafted and Mr 


unbiased 


with 


ilready been 


han returning to Colombia in the 
middle of January for further confer- 
ences and to present the report to the 


It's an exciting life for a man who 
retired from ac 
fishin 


supposed to have 


to devote himself to 


e duty 








Fa ‘iA 

~ FF Bh 

W. G. McLaughlin 
Retires 
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M. C. Alvarez 
Successor 


M. C. Alvarez Succeeds W. G. McLaughlin 


As International Division Manager 


NEW McLaughlin, 
president, and general 
manager of the eastern sales division 
of International Milling Co., will re- 
tire from active management effective 
Dec. 31. He will act as a consultant 
to the company after that date 

Mr. McLaughlin announced that his 
successor will be M. C. Alvarez who 
will now assume full responsibility for 


YORK—W. G 


vice director 


the division 


Born and raised in Fergus Falls, 
Minn Mr McLaughlin attended 
grade school and high school there 


College in 


business 


Thomas 
studied 


He attended St 
St. Paul where he 


administration. He began his careet 
in the milling business in 1914 as a 
wheat buyer and cashier for a local 
flour mill at Fergus Falls. Later he 
worked as manager of a mill at Per- 
ham, Minn 


‘hlin served overseas in 


Mr. McLauy 


World War I as an infantry officer in 


the U.S. Army 
He began with International as a 
salesman in 1932, working in Minne- 


sota, Wisconsin and Iowa. In 1938, 
he was transferred to New York City 


Four years later, he became manager 
of the New York sales division. He 
became a director of International in 
1946 and was elected a vice president 
of the firm in 1950 

In his 27 vears with International 
Mr. McLaughlin has earned a reputa 
tion as one of the company’s most 
dynamic and enterprising sales execu 
tives,’’ said Charles Ritz, chairman of 
the board of International 


His suecessor, M1 Ilvarez, is a na- 
tive of New York City. He attended 
City College of New York and began 
with International at New York in 





Idaho Commissions 


Combine Officers 


BOISE, IDAHO Oilicers of the 
Idaho bean and wheat comn ions 
have been combined, with Harold 
West as administrative head of both 
Mr. West has beer imed executive 
secretary ol the bear commission 
He already is serving as administra 


mmission 


Idaho wheat c 


igriculture com 


tor for the 

Stanley Trenhaile, 
and Charles Gabby 
the wheat commis 


missioner Lewis 
ton, chairman ol 
said combining the offices w 


groups 


sion 


reduce ovet head 


f 


for both 


1937 in the export department. 

In 1938, he was promoted to the 
position of assistant to the sales man- 
ager at New York. Mr. Alvarez moved 
to International's mill at Buffalo in 
the traflic department in 1941 

In 1942, he returned to the New 
York sales office as export manage! 
He became assistant to the division 
manager in 1942 and was promoted t« 
New York sales manager for the firm 
in 1946 

In 1949, he 
vanced management 
vard University 

Mr. Alvarez was promoted to the 
manager ol 


graduated from the ad 
Har- 


course at 


position of general sales 


the eastern sales division in 1957 
@READ is TH er OF LiFe 


Kansans Oppose 
New Freight Rates 


SUBLETTE, KANSAS 
to proposed freight rates on grain was 
organized in this area and discussed 
at length at a recent meeting 

The Santa Fe Railroad said it plans 
to reduce rates from Sublette west to 
shipments to the South 
adjustments 


Opposition 


compete tol 
Grain dealers felt the 
are not gradual enough 

Grainmen present at the 
igreed that a 66¢ 
transit grain should be submitted at a 
Santa Fe offi 


meeting 
rate for sem.- 


future meeting with 
cials 
Grainmen are 


schedule to be published Jan. 15, In- 


opposing a Santa Fe 


stead of a former rate of S0O's¢ ewt 
from southwest Kansas to California, 
the new schedule provides a gradual 
reduction from the Oklahoma. state 


line north to Sublette 


()pposition was heard against a 5¢ 


differential between Moscow’ and 
Hugoton in Stevens County, and a 10¢ 
differential between Satanta and Sub 
lette. One grainman said a le differ 


ential would be more realistic 

Sublette is squarely in the middle 
of an area that is being hit by dis 
crimination in freight rates.” anothet 
rainman said 

The opinion seemed to be 
that the new schedule would channel 
most of the grain from country eleva 
tors through Amarillo, Texas, instead 
of Dodge City, and then west, the 
traffic pattern of the Santa 


general 


natural 


Fe 


Dr. R. M. Wilder, 
Medical Nutrition 
Authority, Dies 


MINN.—Dr 
expert on 


ROCHESTER, Russell 
M. Wilder, world-famed 
and medical n, cited 
American Bakers 
promoting 


dial tes nutriti 
in 1956 by the 
activities in 


white flcur 


Assn. for his 
the enrichment of 
died here 


74 years of age 


and 


bread recently. He was 


Originally from Cincinnati, Dr 
Wilder was graduated fiom the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in 1912 with M.D 
ind Ph.D. degrees. Ths was followed 
by a Heidelberg University 
in Germany and two years of re- 
search with Dr. Howard Taylor Rick- 
etts in Mexico, studying the relation- 
ship of typhus and Rocky Mountain 
spotted fever 

In 1914 Dr. Wilder studied in Vi- 
enna, returning during World War I 
to aecept the post of resident physi- 
cian in the Presbyterian Hospital at 


year at 


Chicago 

Dr. Wilder entered the Mayo Clin- 
tochester late in 1919 as an 
in the division of medicine 
and as assistant professor of medi- 
cine in the Mayo Foundation. Be- 
cause of his experience, he was placed 
in charge of all diabetic patients. He 
was promoted to associate professor 
of medicine in the foundation in 1922 


ic it 
issociate 


At the clinic, he investigated vari- 
ous Clinical problems, some of which 


were stimulated by the discovery of 


insulin in 1921. A study led to his 
discovery in 1921 of the effective- 
ness of a new diet in the treatment 


of epilepsy 

Dr. Wilder left May 
of 1929 to become professor of medi 
cine and chairman of the department 
of medicine in the University of Chi- 
cago. He worked there on 
fibrosis cystica and on obesity, Addi 
epilepsy He re- 
Clinic in 1931 
ind became and head of 
the department of medicine at the 
Mayo Foundation. This same year he 
Was appointed a member of the 


tochester in 


osteitis 


son's disease and 
Mayo 


protess« yr 


turned to the 


December 29, 1959 


Council on 
the American 


Foods and Nutrition of 
Medical Assn 

He became a senior consultant in 
the division of med cine of the clinic 
on July 1, 1946, and retired from the 
foundation on Dec. 31, 1950. Follow- 
ing this, Dr. Wilder accepted a posi- 
tion as director of the National In- 
stitute of Arthritis and Metabolic 
Diseases with the U.S. Public Health 
Service at Bethesda, Md 


Dr. Wilder was a member of the 
committee on medicine of the Na- 
tional Research Council from 1940 to 


1946, and its chairman in 1940. In 
1941 he organized and became chair- 
man of the Food and Nutrition Board 
serving in this capacity until 1947 
In 1943 he was chief of the Civilian 
Food Requirements Branch, Wat 
Food Administration, Washington. He 
ilso served as a member of one of 
the first “study sections” of the Of- 
fice of Grants, U.S. Public Health 
Service. He was president of the 
American Diabetes Assn. in 1946-47 


ind was elected president of the 
National Vitamin Foundation in 1956 
Among his many positions and hon- 


ors, Dr. Wilder was named a master 
of the American College of Physici- 
ins in 1957; given the American Dia- 
betes Assn’s. Banting medal in 1947 


and the University of Chicago's Dis- 
Medal in 1941 

Survivors include his wife and two 
sons, both engaged in medicine 


tinguished Service 


Former Representative 
To Speak at Meeting 


MINNEAPOLIS 
ket Get-Together 
Northwest Country 
will be held at the 


The annual Mar- 
sponsored by the 
Elevator Assn., 
Radisson Hotel 
Jan. 20. The featured speaker 
will be Clifford R. Hope, president 
Great Plains Market Development 
Assn., Inc 

Mr. Hope was a U.S. representative 
from Kansas for more than 20 years, 
ind, during the time the Republicans 
yntrol of the House 


here 


were in c he was 


chairman of the House Agricultural 
Committee 
Tickets will be made available to 


the public at $5 each 

The annual membership meeting of 
the association will be held prior to 
the Market Get-Together 





ALLIEDS ELECT—New 





officers of the Northern California division, Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry, elected at the December meeting, are (left 
to right): Leo Buchwald, Joseph Buchwald & Sons Co., Inc., president; Robert 
Wold, Marathon, a division of American Can Co., first vice president; Vaughn 
Bail, General Mills, Inc., second vice president, and Ennis B. Gicker, Western 
Baker, secretary-treasurer. 
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H. Whitaker 


J. 


Interstate Names 
New Vice President 


For Cake Operations 


James H. Whita 
president in 


Inte 


KANSAS CITY 
been named v.c 
of cake operations of 
Bakeries Corp 

Joining the nation-w de baking o1 
ganization at general ofhces 
Kansas City in 1947, Mr. Whitake1 
was placed in charge of the cake di 


ker has 
charge 
state 


its ffice i 


vision’s newly-organized cost control 
department until 1951 when he b 


Dol 


Cincinnati 


came manager of the company’s 
ly Madison cake plant in 
When the three Ambrosia cak¢ 
p'ants in the South were red in 
1954, Mr. Whitaker headed up 
division and subsequently was 
all of 


acqu 


that 


manager of Interstate’s cake 


operations comprising seven cake 
bakeries serving 9%5 divisions ir 12 
States 

Prior to joining Interstate Mn) 
Whitaker was general supervisor < 
industrial engineering for Consolidat 
ed-Vultee Air Corp., and later man 
aged TWA’s methods eng'neering d¢ 
partment. In the early war years he 
also served as an instructor in indus 
trial engineering subjects at Tulane 
and Miami Universities in conjunc 
tion with the War Manpower Com 


mission 


Mr. Whitaker will maintain his of 
fices in Kansas City. A resident of 
Kansas City for the past 15 vears, he 


S a native of ind at 
tended 


Pennsburg 


Phil idelphia 
Perkiomen preparatory 
Pa., and Temple Univer 


school 


sity, Philadelphia. Announcement of 
the appointment was made by Joh 
R Dow Interstate pre ident 
Seaway Meeting 
DULUTH—A meeting of shipow 


elevator men exporters 


scheduled tent 


ers grain 
ind vessel agents is 


for 


Inspections 


sometime in 


tively 
discuss for 
is Well as other shippir 


the 


aiscuss} 


plants 
lems Port of 
In 
hes 


involving 
line with the 


assig? it 


plans to 
to inspect sé 
Wancenstein, chief 
for the 


partment 


mologist 


John S 


to State grain wel 


Duluth, has indi 







the 86 000 emergency fund « 
for the port by the Minnes 
lative ad isory com ttee 
used to station the ent 





the port 








GMI Names 
L. F. Borchardt 


Laboratory Director 


MINNEAPOLIS Lester F 


chardt f physical 


Bor 


director of research 


it General Mills, Inc.'s central re 
irch iboratories here has been 
named managing director of the lab- 
oratories, announced C. H. Bell, pres 
ident 
Mr. Borchardt replaces Dr. R. H 
Manley, who has announced plans to 


effecils 


its Mr Borcha has bee with 
General Mills 26 years i us 
Ss 1 positions I the past sevel 
years, he has directed 1 earcn ¢ 
{ Ss at he central research labora 
tories in physics, packaging nilli 
ind mechanic er eeril He di 
rected milling research which cul 

nated 1 new mil gy technolo 

rhe “ nar director holds 

degree in electrical engineeri and 
has dor extensive graduate work Il 
ph sics also il the Univers ty o! 
Minr ota. He wa i teacnil ow 
in physics at that institution I! ? 
1929-33 

Mr Borchardt piaye la prominent 
role in developing and pertect a 
basic process for producing vitamins 
which laid the base for the company’s 

imin D operations. During World 
War II, he established a _ precisior 
optics group to produce high pre 
sion optical instruments for the armed 
S< ces 

A member of the American Phy 
cal Society and the American Ass 
( tion for the Advance ent [ = 
ence, Mr. Borchardt also holds men 
berships in the three honorat fr 


teri 
x nd 
Mr 


Will 


ities, Eta Kappa Nu Tau Bet 
Sigma Xi 

Bell said 

ttend in idvanced ccurse n 

nent traini it H ird 


manage I 
University and will assume his new 
position full-time by June 1. | 
Feb. 1-June 1 interva Db UW B 
I 


> 
‘ 


evnolds, vice president cha I 
research, will serve also as actin 

inagil directo f the centr re 
search laboratories 

Dr. Manley plans t e to Tue 
son, Ariz., and to reenter on a part 
time basis the wade 1¢ itmosphere 
vhere he begal! nis careetl He has 

reed to serve is executive directo! 


Foundat 











Borchardt 
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| WHAT’S AHEAD IN 1960? 


By John Cipperly 





A LTHOUGH ost leading economists in commercial and banking circles 
£4 \& are forecasti 1 zooming economy in 1960, the ordinary guy in business 
é y cross his fingers and study those political and associated aspects 
W h motivate the « nomists’ thinki 

For the grain processing and agricultural chemical industries, there 
s the specter of the secretary of health, education and welfare, Arthur 
S emming, who may have been firing his openin ns for vice presidential 
. consideration when he took arbi 
trary action against the cranberry 
tr . ind poultry industri recently. He 
is ’ os ilso moved into the field of synthetic 
estrogens used to fatten beef catth 
ilte fh ppin ill over the press con 
ference lot without making any al 
e statement. Last week, a_ topfligl New York Times reporter 
‘ that he « Set himseil a lea ce presidential nominee on 
tt pul in ticke 1960 since he is publicly opposed to cancer. Who 
( enge suctl 1 Pos nm 
seardil the re threat of the Food and Dru Administration in the 
f pi é ent t seems unlikely that the recon 
‘ 6th Cor ess W the present farm law 
e a nistration should not now be too deeply worried since the swine 
s e cut back | pro t point where they can safely antici 
p excellent h | es in the I 1 
Wheat Exports May Be Higher 
It anticipated that wheat ex “\ bn irger than the forecast 
y the Foreign A ’ é he U.S. Department of Agri 
‘ ‘ er. FAS w ‘ é eee the idgment of the Interna 
1 ( pera I Ad S i rm ! the needs of India, Pakistan 
ul he countries of N h Aft I} FAS staff has been acting under 

‘ ts Ipose ! he e dep ent, but now ICA is hitting on all 
‘ ! vlinade inder the wis eadership of a new administrator, Joseph 
Riddleberwe wi cal icross state department objections 

Wheat ind whe fi exp s n 454-60) t predicted will exceed 
tl he previous year, wit e expansi pre nantly in wheat 
| he ' p ‘ I n str t must be noted that FDA 
he ke n internal | tical circle Mr. Flemmin may now be 
en as takin el he FDA l nae his personal wing booming 
! ‘ on the consume i n illegedly dangerous cancer producing 
s it he 1 luc n ! ‘ lithe ind in the sub 
cessing f the l uman fo 
Grain, food and feed industries’ profits for the coming year will rest not 
! c decisions sok ' n the potent threat that the politically 
M Flen ! car ernight, take way | f from commoditi« 
vi FDA scier say ve been produced with the use of a chemical 
! subsequet! found t a 1 carcinowel 
en USDA, in its discu mn of the renewal of the Uniform Grain Storage 

\ nt recognize his condition, since the officials wish to include in the 
aL eement pen- ‘ clause wht vould require the grain ware 
h ‘ en te é el in for ern nt account ibjiect to anv decisions 

h FDA may make regarding the use what are subsequently decided 
t eT! IS iwrict i ne cals 
Labor Outlook Dark 
Ihe ibo tlook for 196 Ss dark in the export side, there remains a 
thre f coast-wise tieup of shipping A ra strike is also on the horizon 
\ ke | he er! irriers w raise havec with the bakery 
t t r scheduled deliveries of flour. It would also affect the 
l¢ 
( the her hand, the ibor crisis appears to affect so many other in 
d ns h 1 the selves buckin 1 population which 
’ 7 T ‘ 
} ! ecretary i ilture, ha dden out the minor 

’ ‘ fited whe state GOP senators. He will remain 

mn the bir nd there I ! i t t belie that he will be anything 
} ‘ ‘ fey r T ‘“" 
( f this cor I iy be found in the recent Iowa con 
' me GO! mine lefeated a Democratic candidate 
! fighting Mr. Bensor 
VW ‘ } { ( istir the outcome of the congr« ional 
, n tl ’ helt the belt n ynger controlled by farme: 
I he I ndust More ‘ he Republican party stand on 
" 1 is nfl ite is popular with labor workers 
' | ni trip to foreign nations has added comfort te 
"| f e Am il ‘ ‘ ! ‘ i troubles need not necessarily 
} ed en warfare 
, now appear to be 1 te vhere the farm problem is the 
s the Dakotas 
, ' } Bu ht be a spottily good year 

f n proce , ! st f FDA take ff after chemical compounds 
1 Pa { hye il } r < put viltn al the food faddists organic 
‘ cates ' é ents i ke nature the ssue could pro 

n ha 7 Cor ess n with a shiek f white shinin 
I h he « is fort is pposed to cance! 
e returnir Cor ‘ , nlike t touch the basic issues of the 
, regu Kilkenny fight over FDA 
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Bakery Flour Purchases 
Follow Holiday Pattern; 
Sales and Directions Slow 


flour markets throughout 


rT HE 

| the nation continued to 
in the seasonal sales doldrums through 
a typical holiday period which end- 
ed on Dec. 28. Bakers and jobbers fol- 
lowed the historic pattern of non- 
interest and practically no business 
was reported booked with the excep- 
tion of scattered small lot fill-ins for 
immediate needs where supplies had 
hit near rock bottom 

Minor exceptions to this pattern 
were in the Southeast and the North- 
west where domestic bookings showed 
some improvement for delivery after 
the turn of the year. Directions were 
also reported slow in most instances 

Family flour continued on the quiet 
side with the recently announced al- 
lowance on directions encouraging lit- 
tle buyer interest. An exception here 
was the Texas-Oklahoma 
porting family flour moving well 


area re- 


Soft wheat flour bookings were also 
reported seasonally slow 
wheat mills last 
week amounted to 34% of capacity 
compared with 13% in the Southwest 
and approximately 25% in the central 
States 

Production by mills in the U.S. for 
the four-day week amounted to 77.3% 
of capacity compared with 77.3% the 
previous week and 75% for the com- 
parable week of last year. (See tables 


Sales by spring 


on page 7.) 


Spring Flour Sales 
Continue Light 


The slow, seasonal pattern con- 
tinued unchanged through another 
week with practically no business ac- 
tivity reported in spring wheat bak- 
ery flour sales. Directions, although 
indicated as “fair,’’ were also in the 
holiday pattern 

Sales 
capacity 


only 34% of 
for the short Christmas 
compared with 73°% the 
previous week and 46% for the com- 
parable week of last year 

Family flour continued on the quiet 
with directions seasonally 
retarded 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 


amounted to 


week, as 


side also 


last week amounted to 56% of capa- 
city for the four-day week as com- 
pared with 92% the previous week 


and 62° for the comparable week last 


vear. Production by mills of the 
Northwest amounted to 67% of capa- 
city compared with 106% the previous 
week and 7 1 \ ir ago 
Quotations Dec 1, 100-Ib. carlots 
Minnesno) Sprin tandard natent 
$5.27 @5 37, short tent S$5.37@5 47 
hirh eluten $5 67 clears $4.95 
@505,. whole wheat $5.27@5.37. na- 
tionally advertised brands of family 


flour $7.20 


Southwest Sales Follow 
Slow Holiday Pattern 


Flour sales activity f hard win 
ter wheat mills was tuallv lacking 
last week. The Christ holiday at 
mosphere even kept m rs and buy 
ers from having much conversation 
about flour purchases 

Sales activity for the week amount 
ed to about 13% of four-dav milling 
capacity, compared with 50° the 
previous week and 20° a year ag 


Most bakery flour buvers are well 


wallow 


needs for three to 
1960. Fleur costs 


covered on their 
four months into 
have been increasing, with the rise 
last week of about 4¢ cwt., but the 
price level has not been tested be- 
cause of the lack of buying interest. 

Directions are rated fair to good, 
with a number of mills reporting that 
cars are going out this week to re- 
build inventories which were allowed 
to decline for inventory purposes. 

Family flour trade has also been 
on the dull side. Prices have held 
steady and directions have been pret- 
ty good. Retail trade has been active, 
with the increased amount of home 
baking done this time of year. 

The clears market has been de- 
pressed and very quiet. The threat 
of the dock strike at the Gulf kept 
exporters from buying flour for fear 
it could not be shipped. Now that the 
strike appears to be settled, it is 
hoped that the buying interest will 
return to give more life to this mar- 
ket. The United Arab Republic is 
calling for bids on flour early in Jan- 
uary and the U.S. government is ex- 
pected to do some buying for over- 
seas relief shipments 

At Hutchinson Christmas was fore- 


most in the minds of the trade and 
flour mills found scant response to 
sales efforts. Bookings were limited 
to a very few small lots. The trade 


gives every indication of awaiting the 
new year before expanding contracts 
Most bakers are covered through 
March and many through April. Fam- 
ily trade was quiet. Directions were 
equal to the short week 

Wichita mills operated at 80° of 
capacity week. Sales were very 
light, averaging 15%. Shipp‘ng direc 
tions ranged from poor to fair. Prices 
were unchanged. 

Quotations Dec. 24, Kansas City: 
Hard winter wheat bakery short pat- 
ent $5.15@5.20, standard patent $5.05 
45.10, s‘raight $5@5.05: established 
brands of family flour $6.15@7.20, 
with the high end of the 
range representing delivered price of 
nationally advertised brands; first 
clears of 11 to 14% protein $3.704 
3.75. clears of 1% ash and _ higher 
$3.40 3.65 


last 


sacked, 





a 


Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
hundredweights, bulk unless other- 
wise specified. Mill list prices are 
quoted in the principal manufac- 
turing centers. They represent av- 
erage wholesale levels and do not 
take into account high or low ex- 
tremes at which occasional indi- 
vidual sales may have been made. 
Millfeed prices are reported in 
both bulk and sacked, per ton. 











Soft Wheat Bookings 
Scasonally Slow 


The traditional holiday quiet 
veloped the soft wheat flour markets 
and business was virtually at a stand- 
still. Interest in booking was com- 
pletely lacking and millers not ex- 
pecting any change for the better un- 
til sometime after the start of the 
new year. The bright spot in the 
picture was heavy withdrawals being 
marked up against the substantial 
open commitments of the trade. 


en- 


Soft flour prices were advanced 5¢ 
during the week following the up- 
turn in the current option. Premiums 
continue to strengthen and country 
offerings of soft wheat have almost 
entirely disappeared 

Quotations Dec. 24, St. Louis: Fam- 
ily flour top patent $5.90, top hard 
$6.55, ordinary $5.75; cake $6.85, 
pastry $4.80, soft straights $4.90, 
clears $4.55; hard winter short pat- 
ent $5.65, standard $5.50, clears $5.25; 
spring short patent $5.90, standard 
$5 80, clears $5.75; Chicago: High ra- 
tio $6.93@7, short patent $5.88@6, 
clears $4.7545.05; cookie and crack- 
er flours $5.35 cottons, $5.10 papers 

MARKETS, page 26 
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Durum, Semolina Activity Slumps 
As Markets Hit Year-End Doldrums 


HE semolina market showed no 
] improvement in the dull pattern 
that has persisted for several weeks 
Sales and directions continued season- 
ally slow and running time down in 
the holiday week ending Dec. 28 
Prices remained unchanged at $6.30 
bulk with macaroni manufacturers 
practically ignoring the market 
The traditional cutback in the man- 
ufacture of macaroni and noodle prod- 
ucts and closing of plants for the holi- 
day period are major factors in trade 


disinterest and demand should im- 
prove after the turn of the new year 
Durum receipts for the period 


dropped off to 70 cars in the four days 
prior to Christmas as compared with 
110 cars the previous week. Also, only 
15 cars were reported over the week- 
end indicating probably another week 
Ww receipts in the offing 
Production by durum mills amount- 


ed to 63% of milling capacity for the 
four-day week compared with 103% 
the previous week and 78 for the 
comparable week of last year 
wheat delivered 
24 were 


Prices on durum 
at Minneapolis Dec 


Choice No. | amber or better $2.42@2.46 
Choice No. 2 amber or better 2.41@2.45 
Choice No. 3 amber or better 2.40@2.44 
Medium No. | durum or better 2.36@2.4! 
Medium No. 2 durum or better 2.35@2.40 
Medium No. 3 durum or better 2.33@2.39 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output of mills reporting to 


The Northwestern Miller sacks, based on 

five-day week 
5-day wk Wily % 

ca- pro- of ca 

pacity duction pacity 

Dec. 20-27 177,500 #111977 63 

Previous week 177,500 "183,154 103 

Year ago 156,500 122,229 78 

Crop year 

production 

July 1-Dec. 27, 1959 4,658 973 

July 1-Dec. 28, 1958 4673.67! 

*Revised. *Four-day week 
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Trading Interest 
In Millfeed Slows 
As Supplies Tighten 


T HE activity in the millfeed mar- 
lets slowed down in the holiday 
period ending Dec. 28, and trading ac- 
tivity practically disappeared with the 
Christmas holiday. Aside from a few 
isolated exceptions, the entire coun- 
try reported demand slow with prices 
unchanged to slightly lower than the 
previous week. Supplies continue fair- 
ly tight on a national basis 

Factors in the lack of interest 
seemed to be accumulations by many 
feed manufacturers during recent 
weeks filling needs into the new year, 
confusion over the dock strike situa- 
tion in the Gulf area and unseason- 
ably warm weather in some sections 
Some sections of the East report De- 
cember one of the poorest months for 
millfeeds in years 

Mills in the Northwest, 
and at Buffalo representing 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production 
of 39,206 tons of millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 


Southwest 


75% of 


pares with an output of 40,999 tons 
in the previous week and 54,047 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 


ago. 

Minneapolis: The local millfeed 
market was comparatively inactive 
through the short holiday week. The 
price pattern was quite comparable 
with the previous week but trading 
light with a fairly tight supply situa- 
tion. Buying by commercial feed mix- 
ers was limited. The mild weather in 
this area recently may be a factor as 
it would not be conducive to feed de- 
mand 

Prices were unchanged on bran and 
red dog, with middlings down $1 as 
compared with the previous week 

Quotations Dec. 28: Sacked bran 
$41, bulk $37; sacked middlings $42 
bulk $38; sacked red dog $44 

Kansas City: Millfeed prices slipped 
off somewhat in the week ended Dec 
trading interest died with the 
Christmas holiday period. Feed buy- 
ers were pretty much on the sidelines, 
but flour mills also were not pushing 
to sell that price quotations 
were not thoroughly tested. Reduced 
running time of flour mills seemed to 
be offset by reduced formula feed out- 
put. Most types of feed seemed to be 
pretty well cleaned up, although there 
were reports that buyers could secure 
supplies from jobbers if they needed 
feed badly. For the week, prices were 
down 75¢ on sacked and bulk 
bran and off $2.25 on bulk middlings 
and shorts 

Quotations Dec. 24: Bran and shorts 
$37.50 @ 38 25 sacked, bran $35 
shorts and middlings $36@36.75 bulk 

Ft. Worth: good for 
millfeed week on a slightly low- 
er market, with offerings still light 
for nearby shipment. Quotations Dec 
24, burlaps: Bran S46, gray 
$48 (bulk bran $44.50, shorts $46) 
bulk middlings $46, delivered Texas 
common points; 50¢ to $1.50 lower on 
bran, $1 to $1.50 lower on shorts and 
middlings, compared with week 

Chicago: Millfeeds generally 
in for downward scaling in prices dur- 
ing the past week, the e trend 
largely accounted for by the reported 
settlement of the dock-workers strike 
on the Gulf Presumably, the 
curtailment of offerings of millfeeds 
brought on the recent inability of 
mills to fill export flour orders pend- 
ing settlement now end and the 
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Wheat Futures Show Gains 
On Constructive Influences 


\ N J HEAT futures showed gains 


in all positions for the seven- 


day period ending Dec. 28 

The pre-Christmas season had been 
typical, with the customary apathy 
intensified by lack of strong market 
or news developments that might 
have spurred activity. Trading 
through this period was exceptionally 
light. However, trading interest re- 
sumed with the opening of the new 
week ~ 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
Dec. 28 were: Chicago—May $2.014s 
July $1.83%, Se ptem ber $1 86% 
Kansas City May $1.98%, July 
$1.83%,; Minneapolis May $2.13 
July $2.08% 

The major constructive nfluence 
registered during the week was the 
expressed certainty that the dock 
strike would not be resumed, thus 
tying up export ports. The settle- 
ment seemed somewhat confused 
right to the end, but major mills 
ind traders acted on the bas‘s that 
the strike would not be resumed 
Final settlement with longshoremen 
it Mobile did not take place until 
Dec. 28 

The potential of enlarged season- 
al shipments was another construc 
tive factor. 

A deterring influence on a _ pos 
sible stronger rise in price levels 
was the possibility of increased liaui 
dation of interior free wheat stocks 
and the prospect of another surplus 
crop in the offins 

The current export picture shows 
Pakistan, Turkey and India substan- 
tial prospective wheat buvers in 
the immediate future and Colombia 
taking 10,000 tons of bagged wheat 
Also, the United Arab tepublic is 
seeking 30,000 metric tons of flour 
and 30,000 tons eact I 
and white wheat 

Other market factors recorded dur- 
ing the week were the U.S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture raising its esti- 
mate of crop year exports approxi- 
mately 15 million bushels to a total 
of about 425 million bushels, and re- 
ports that fair moisture was record- 
ed over portions of the hard win- 
ter wheat belt improving the poter 
tial crop situation 


f 
= 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect Dec. 28 
were as follows: To U.K. and other 
European destinations via Canadian 
and U.S. Atlantic ports, also via St. 
Lawrence, Churchill, Canadian and 
U.S. Pacific ports, 45,¢ bu.; to other 
countries, excluding U.S. and terri- 
tories, from Canadian and U.S. At- 
lantic ports 15',¢ bu.; from St. Law- 
rence, Churchill, Canadian and U.S. 
Pacific ports, 145,¢ bu. The above 
adjustments apply on flour sold and 
shipped from Canada to destinations 
designated with bills of lading dated 
prior to 1959 opening of Lakehead 
navigation. On shipments of flour 
from mills with bills of lading dated 
on or after opening of navigation, 
reduce rates by the following 
amounts: Montreal area mills 2¢ bu., 
Toronto, Port Colborne and Humber- 
stone areas, 1!',¢ bu., Bay Port area 
l¢ bu. (No reduction for mills in the 
West.) 





Cash Receipts Light 

The dull, holiday pace of business 
was reflected in light receipts of cash 
spring wheat at Minneapolis and mod- 
erate advances in both spot prices and 
the futures market. Wheat of 12% 
protein through 17° protein was un- 
changed Dec. 28 from levels estab- 
lished on Dec. 24 with the advance 
in futures forestalling any advance in 
premiums. Due to the gains in the 
basic future, however, and the change- 
over from the December to the May 
delivery, premiums on ordinary wheat 
and wheat of 11° protein lost I1¢ 
each. 

Arrivals at Minneapolis sank to 419 
cars (including 45 for Commodity 
Credit Corp. account) 

On Dec. 28 the basic May future 
closed at $2.134%s. Wheats of ordinary 
and 11% protein were 4¢ over the 
basic future; wheat of 12° protein 
was 5¢ over; 13% protein was T7¢ 
over; 14% protein wheat was 8@9¢ 


over; 15% was 10@11¢ over; 16* 
was 12@13¢ over and wheat of 17 
protein was selling at 14@15¢ over 


the basic future 

rhe ipproximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Dec. 24 
is shown in the accompanying tabl 
together with premiums and discount 
{ ‘tor 


ors 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib 





Ordinary $ @2.17 
Prote @2 
29 Prote @2 
3% Protein @ 
a Proteir 2.21 @2.22 
15% Proteir 2.23% @2.24 
6 Protein 2.25% @2.26 
7% Protein 2.27% @2.28 
Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 
One cent premium each ib. over 58 Ib 
One cent discount 58 to 57 Ib., then Ic each 
bd iower 
T arrive div. pt. basis | DNS r | NS 
58 Ib 3.5% moisture 2 prote $2.17% 
3 protein $2.19 4 prote > 
5 protein $2.23% 6 prote 
7 protein $2.27 


Cash Prices Stronger 

Cash hard winter wheat prices at 
Kansas City showed up stronger in 
the week ended Dec. 24, despite lim 
ited activity because of the holiday 
week. The basic option went up ‘4¢ 
bu. from the previous week and pre 
miums advanced 1 to 2¢ on most pro 
tein grades 

Good demand prevailed for wheat 
Supplies were scanty and a consid 
erable amount of the demand from 
ill trade interests went unfulfilled 
Receipts at Kansas City last week to 


taled 380 cars comp ired with 326 


the previous week and 522 a vear ago 
This enlargement of arrivals was 
seen as an indication that market 


ngs will pick up as the new tax year 
starts. There has beer in increast 
in “to arrive” contractings by interi 
or handlers and farm selling of a fair 
ime was said to be under w 
particularly iT ireas where prices 
ire at or above loan rates 
Premiums were up 1¢ on the high 


side of all protein ranges during the 
week. On the low side, only 11.50 

ind 12° protein wheat premiums 
held steady. Ordinary ind 12.50 to 
12 ry ? , ‘ ly "OY la 
Lo protein grain vaiules were up Ii¢ 


with 13.50% up 1'2¢ and 14% up 2 
for the week 

Premiums were quoted Dec. 24 as 
f ws: Ordir 


iry 2@3¢ over the ba 


ci March option of 82.01 A 11.50 
protein 3a6¢ 12% protein 7@12¢ 
12.50 protein 9414¢, 13% protein 
104 16¢, 13.50% protein 11@18¢, 14 
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Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas 


City (Including Wichita on 


week 


urrent 


OUT 
roduction 


IN SACKS (CWT.) 


s reporting urrently 
to the total estimated 


Dec. 21-28 De 22 
se 957 
8 883 618,317 
8 6 1,302,104 
445 9 543,372 
423,478 437 431 
341,822 263,319 
938 018 3,164,543 








The North 


output of a 
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1,460,200 


608 872 
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Crop year flour production 
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s! Mills on the Pac 


5-day week 


pacity output 
466 500 *374,92! 
466 500 *508 596 


466 500 341,822 
9gO 315,00 263,319 
+F r-day week 
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jay week ! to———_— 
Dec. 24-31 De 27 Dec. 28 
956 1959 1958 
4 8.540.473 600.687 
37.924. 0864 706,67¢ 
2 3,244,282 203,526 
~ 5.874.509 657,641 
9 979.454 908 320 
97,562,802 95,076, 844 
068 6 1,0 95 
1g 032,000 987 58) 96 
€ ze 100 
erage 96 
+Fox jay week 
BUFFALO 
jay week %~ ca 
spacity output pacity 
§22,000 +35) 67 
week 522,000 540 539 104 
493 500 445 719 90 
5 475.000 543.372 itt 
erage 108 
erage 105 
weer 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
r Oh Michigan sconsir 
tucky, North Caro nessee 
Georgia and eastern Missour 
5-day week “e ca 
capacity output pacity 
27 643,75 #492 100 76 
week 643,750 "614,866 96 
643,750 423,478 66 
ago 570.250 437,431 74 
sverage 87 
nverage 86 
+Four-day week 
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Philip S. Duff Retires from ADM; 
Rodger L. Nordbye Elected Successor 





Trade Union Teqarm. A trade union team of 10 Brazilians 
visited the Chicago office of the Millers National Federation and Wheat Flour 


Institute recently. The group is on a three-month tour of the U.S. to study 
trade union organization and labor-management relations under the sponsor- 
Cooperation Administration, U.S. Department of 
the group was Arthur O. Maxwell. 


ship of the International 


State. Team manager for 


Now Chairmeam. At the year-end meeting of the board of gover- 


nors of the New England Bakers Assn. Joseph E. Boyle, Harris Baking Co., 
Waterville, Maine, was elected chairman of the executive committee for the 
year 1960. He succeeds Fred J. Grenier, regional manager of Continental 


Baking Co., Boston, who served during 1959 


Marriage. Mrs. Charlotte Ague recently was married to Arthur T. 
Pittsburgh Flour Co. and King Midas Flour Mills. Mrs. Provost 
wife of the late R-chard H. Ague, many years was sales 


the tri-state district of the International Milling Co 


Provost, 


the who for 


was 


manager ol 


Vice President. National Biscuit Co. has elected William E. 
MacKay as vice president and general counsel. Mr. MacKay has served as 
reneral counsel since 1956. A native of New York City, Mr. MacKay is 

graduate of Yale University and the Fordham Law School. He joined National 
Biscuit in 1931 and was named assistant general counsel in 1946. Mr. MacKay 
is a member of the Bar Association of the City of New York, and the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. He is a trustee of the Browning School, New York City 


Resiqnation. The resignation of John Gilmore, secretary of the Cali- 


Hay ind Feed Dealers Assn., has been announced by Jack W. 
Flammer, president. Mr. Gilmore Jan 
31 


fornia Grain 


will remain with the association until 


South American Miller. Now heading the technical opera- 


tions of Molino Harinero Sula S.A., San Pedro Sula, Honduras, is Luis C. 
Giraldo C, Members of the Association of Millers will recall Mr 
Giraldo’s appearance at the 1956 annual the associa- 
received his milling course diploma from Donald S. 


Operative 
technical conference of 


tion in Dallas when he 


Eber, AOM executive vice president 








MAN-OF-THE-YEAR—Lawrence E Tomsky (right), district manager, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., San Francisso, was named Man-of-the-Year by the Northern 
California division, Allied Trades of the Baking Industry, at the December 
meeting of the organization, and is presented a framed certificate by A. M. 


Hillner, the Paniplus Co., a past president of the division and former award 


wallher, 
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Dut 


tetirement of 
position as 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Philip S. Duff from his 
secretary, vice president and a direc- 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co 
John H. Daniels, 


tor of 

was announced by 

ADM president 
Rodger L. Nordbye, ADM general 


counsel, was elected to succeed Mr 
Duff as secretary effective Jan. 1, 
when Mr. Duff leaves ADM after 


more than 31 years of service 

Mr. Nordbye, formerly 
wth the Minneapolis law 
Faegre & Benson, joined 
July 1. He will continue as 
counsel in addition to his new 
as secretary 

Member of the Hennepin County, 
Minnesota and American Bar Assns., 
Mr. Nordbye is past treasurer of the 
county bar and an officer of the uni- 
form commercial code committee of 
the state bar. He is a member of the 
recently appointed police review 
board for Minneapolis, and the Hen- 
nepin County Legal Aid Society, a 
trustee of the Volunteers of Ameri- 
c.1 and a member of the club services 

mmittee of the Minneapolis Down- 


associated 
firm of 
ADM 
general 
duties 


last 


Rodger L. Nordbye 


flaxseed purchasing and 
remained in charge of that depart- 
ment until 1955. He elected a 
director of the company in 1929, sec- 
retary in 1943 and a vice president 
in 1945. Prior to his association with 
ADM Mr. Duff was manager of the 
flaxseed operations of Hallet & Carey 
Co., Minneapolis 


manager of 


was 


One of the city’s best known busi- 
nessmen and widely acquainted in the 


nation’s financial circles, Mr. Duff 
ilso has been in charge of ADM'’s 
stockholder relations and for a num- 


ber of years was responsible for the 
company’s relations with financial 
and investment institutions. He is 
president of the ADM Foundation 


Mr. Duff is immediate past presi- 
dent of the Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
change, trustee of the United Hospi- 
tal Fund of Minneapolis and a direc- 
Associated Industries of Min- 
neapolis. In past years he has served 
is president of the Foreign Policy 
Assn., the Minneapolis Civic Council 
and the Six O'Clock Club. He is on 
the financial advisory board of the 
Jones-Harrison Home, is a trustee of 


tor of 





c 

tewn YMCA. He is a graduate of the : 

U-iversity of Minnesota and the Har- Plymouth Congregational Church and 

vard University law schcol. where he — Ry years was a_ trustee of 
IF » Sc 

erved on the staff of the Harvard lake School 

Liw Review The Duffs p'an to maintain their 

Mr. Duff joined ADM in 1928 as’ heme at suburban Wayzata, Minn 

Cooperating in the regional Great 


Great Plains Group 
Will Open Office 


In Pakistan 


GARDEN CITY, KANSAS The 
Great Plains Wheat Market Develop- 


ment Assn. is opening a new office 
in Karachi, Pakistan 
Herbert J. Hughes, the associa- 


tion's vice president, announced that 
the office is established to 
speed up sales of U.S. wheat to the 
Asian country. It will be operated 
jointly by the Great Plains group in 
cooperation with Western Wheat As 
Pacific Northwest organ 


being 


sociates, a 


ization 

Mr. Hughes said the new office will 
be added to the network of foreign 
offices already established by Great 


Plains wheat growers. Other offices 
are at Rotterdam, The Netherlands 
Lima, Peru; and New Delhi, India 


Plains organ zation are the Colorad: 
Wheat Administrative Committee, 
the Kansas Wheat Commission, the 
Kansas Association of Wheat Grow 


ers. the Nebraska Wheat Commission, 
and the Nebraska Wheat Growers 
Association 


Directing the Pakistan office will 
be Ivan C. Packard, who resigned as 
executive secretary cf the Washing 
ton Association of Wheat Growers 
to accept the post. Mr. Packard, his 
wife, and two sons will remain in 
Pakistan for two years 

G»ography will compound the prob- 


lems which Mr. Packard will face, for 


the country is divided into East Paki 
stan and West Pakistan. In betwee 
is India 

While wheat foods are commonly 
used in West Pakistan, rice is a tra- 
ditional food in East Pakistan. How- 
ever, chronic rice shortages and ac- 
companying high prices favor the 
shift to wheat foods 
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There Is More 
To Bulk Flour... 















Yes, there is more to bulk flour handling 
than just the loading of a railroad car or truck. 
If properly designed and properly used a 
bulk flour handling and storage installation 

in a mill can be a money-saver and a 


money-maker, too. 


An efficient bulk storage plant pays for 

itself in a relatively short time. You are 
making bulk flour savings available to your 
customers. Why not get some of these 


savings yourself? 


Call us today for plans and estimates. 


JONES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Designers and Builders for Grain Processing Industries 


1911 BALTIMORE AVENUE ° KANSAS CITY, MO. 











BUILDERS of 91,500,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 















S a wheat farmer, I frankly ad- 
mit that I am pleased to talk 


with you about problems of the past, 


present and future of the wheat in- 
dustry 

I am deeply concerned about what 
is in store for every farmer and for 
all of agriculture. 

The pronouncements of some of our 
specialists and leaders fairly make me 
shudder at the prospects, and yet, in 
another respect, fortify my spirit and 
intensify the urge to roll up my 
sleeves and join in battle. Our future 
appears vitally affected by what peo- 
ple think and by what governments 
do, both at home and abroad. There- 
fore, at every opportunity and through 
all media, the truth must be made 
known and told about agriculture. 

Our national master, Herschel D. 
Newsom, deeply regrets that his 
schedule prevents his attendance and 
participation in your deliberations. As 
most of you know, he is helping repre- 
sent the farmers of America at the 
meeting of the International Federa- 
tion of Agricultural Producers in New 
Delhi, India. He is accompanied by 
Ray Teagarden, past master of the 


“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for 





more than eighty years 
has stood at the very top of the 


fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








“Gooch’s Best’’ 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 
Lit 


oln, Nebraska 


The Farmer’s Viewpoint .. . 


Needed: A Sound Program for Wheat Growers 














REMEMBER 
TO ORDER 


CHASE 


BAGS. 


There's None Better! 
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Kansas State Grange, chairman of the 
executive committee of the National 
Grange, and a wheat grower. I am 
assured that both Mr. Newsom and 
our National Grange staff have en- 
joyed and value highly the many mu- 
tually satisfactory contacts with your 
leaders in the nation’s capital. 

It is a pleasure for all of us in the 
Grange to have, from time to time, 
found so many areas of agreement on 
principle and philosophy. Harmonious- 
ly working together in seeking enact- 
ment of the domestic parity program 
for wheat growers has been gratify- 
ing and reassuring to all of our people 
and to other commodity groups. Cer- 
tainly, we in the Grange will bend 
every effort to help secure enactment 
of domestic parity at the earliest mo- 
ment 

I would be remiss, if I did not ex- 
press to you the pleasure of the Na- 
tional Grange in having your fine 
president, Floyd Root, and your able 
program chairman, Glenn Bayne (now 
president of our Washington State 
Wheat Assn.), as our guests at Long 
Beach. We appreciated their council 
on many matters, particularly those 
which affected wheat and wheat pro- 


—_—eeeOeeOoenerre 
EDITOR'S NOTE—Mr. Nelson is 


master of the Washington State 
Grange. His address was delivered be- 
fore the 10th annual meeting of the 
National Association of Wheat Grow- 
ers held at Wichita. 


OBB BBL III SY 


grams. Our session agricultural com- 
mittee—-bearing in mind the short 
time elapsing prior to your own na- 
tional convention here in Wichita 
was indeed grateful to them for ap- 
pearing and aiding our deliberations 
with clear-cut testimony as to views 
of the national association in terms 
of the wheat stabilization proposal 
Our work together was very interest- 
ing and, I am sure, mutually bene- 
ficial. 

In order to appraise more accurate- 
ly what a speaker says, it is essential 
for those who listen to be given some 
insight into his background and inter- 
ests. 


Background Data 

My father, at the age of 11, im- 
migrated from Denmark to this coun- 
trywith hisfamilyand settled at Den- 
mark, Kansas. At the age of 17, he 
and his brother, John, were engaged 
in wheat farming in the Great Sun- 
flower State. Two years later they 
were hailed out; they squared ac- 
counts, headed for California and the 
Pacific Northwest. Following numer- 
ous experiences, they finally settled in 
Whitman County, Wash. They began 
farming with rope lines and two foot- 
burners (single bottom walking 
plows). In partnership for a_ time, 
they finally developed individual op- 
erations, one of which I continue to 
operate. Thus I was born on a wheat 
farrn near Thornton, Wash., just two 
years after the panic of 1907, when 


Teddy Roosevelt told the financiers he 


By LARS 


NELSON 


would open the treasury, if necessary, 
to alleviate the panic. 

From earliest moments to the pres- 
ent my livelihood and existence have 
been closely related to the soil and to 
the fortunes of wheat raising. I do 
not come to you as a zealot, nor as a 
visionary, but as a dirt farmer, hop- 
ing in some small way to help in solv- 
ing the problems we all face. 

In the years which I have been on 
the wheat farm, many changes have 
come in all phases. In 1924 from sta- 
tionary thresh:ng—heading and stack- 
ing, binding and shocking—we went 
to the Holt 32 combine. In 1938 we 
went from horsepower to tractor pow- 
er. About 1939 or 1940 from sacking 
on combine, we went to bulking with 
a change-over on the Model W Case 


From lumber wagons, mules, and 
horses we went to truck and sack 
pick-up, and finally, to bulk truck; 


then in 1949 we bought a 51 Interna- 
tional with two-man operation. At 
present with special controls we have 
a one-man operation. Next—self pro- 
pel, when we can afford it. 

My son, now coming formally into 
the ranching picture, feels that he had 
missed much in the romance of transi- 
tion. I suspect his son-—if and when 
he has one—may have reason to feel 
the same way. Although the historian 
might correctly tell you that agricul- 
ture appears to be about in the state 
of “mid-passage,” public understand- 
ing of the agricultural situation is far 
less advanced, 

Agriculture in the nation still pro- 
duces in excess of need, surpluses con 
tinue to pile up, prices in many in- 
stances are declining, and the 
price squeeze tightens, as_ inflation 
continues to roll unabated. 


cost 


In certain aspects of our economy 
and its relation to government, agri- 
culture has been tarred undeservedly 
I would remark that any of you who 
have painted, applied tar or other 
clinging-type substances, know first 
hand how difficult it is to remove the 
substance and its False im 
pressions, half-truths agricul- 
ture, farm programs, sur- 
plus bogies are equally difficult to cor- 
rect once enumerated by editorial 
writers, certain agricultural leaders, 
and high placed officials. The very al- 
lusion to these matters by rar king 
people is tantamount to acceptance by 
by a dependent, undiscerning, unin- 
formed populace 


stains 
about 


subsidies 


respected and revered, we in 
agriculture are subjected to a 
tained barrage from people who have 
failed te the truth, or pur 
posely for their own ends, or the ends 
of others they serve 
our people and friendly consumers on 
basic issues, or conceal the true facts 
and their implications 


Once 


sus- 


discover 


seek to confuse 


Per Capita Income 

Top spokesman from the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture recently said 
agriculture never had it so good, with 
the highest per capita income in his 
tory of $1,027. Contrast this with a 
$2040 average per capita income for 
non-farm people. Realized net farm 
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income per farm averaged $2,767; for 


Washington, $3,027. The range was 
from a high of $14,580 per farm in 
Arizona, to a low of $843 per farm 
in West Virginia 

If we continue to lose farms, these 


last figures may change upward. Con- 
trast a national average farm labor 
return of 69¢ per hour with $2.25 in 
industry. If agricultural workers and 
operators received the same mini- 
mum wages of $1 per hour accorded 
industrial workers, integration § of 
broiler industry and other agricultur- 
al industries would fail to flourish in 
the South and would be drastically 
curtailed elsewhere. Lest anyone be 
misled, the average per hour price 
paid farm labor in Washington state 
is the highest in the nation, at about 
$1.19 per hour. 


When someone complains to you 
about the high cost of living—that his 
grocery bill is too high—tell him to 
think of agricultural wages in com- 


parison with the rates he paid for 
having his car or TV set repaired, his 
teeth pulled, or his hair cut. Just re- 
mind him that he is buying his gro- 
ceries for less time expended than at 
For example, in 


any time in history 
1952 at $1.67 per hour, it took 51 
hours to buy a food basket costing 


$90. In 1959 at $2.25 per hour it takes 
39 hours to buy the same basket 


only 
now costing $100; twelve hours left 
over to use for purchasing something 
else! 

T recognize that what I am about 
to say of wheat and bread could be 
pin-pointed for many other agricul 


tural commodities. The farmer’s share 
of a one pound loaf is about 2's slices 
If he received nothing for the wheat, 
we would still pay within a few cents 
of today’s cost at the store. A signifi- 
cant fact which our detractors failed 
to notice was that. while the farmer's 
the cost of 


o> 


price dropped 20% to 37, 
bread rose 54% 

Another flagrant charge dished up 
to agriculture, while we in agriculture 


with the aid of others—-pictured 
ourselves as the last remaining trace 
of rugged individualism, is that we 


are leeches on the body politic. Some 
even intimate that we are happily pro- 
ducing at taxpayer-expense Just to re- 


ceive subsidies. This is a pretty long- 


clawed cat to get on our respective 
backs without asking for it. Some 
months ago the editor of Successful 
Farming came to agriculture’s de- 


His editorial pointed out what I 
farmers should have 


fense 


am sure most 
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known or suspected. Of the total fed- 


eral subsidies paid to all-comers, 
farmers drew a measly 10%, and if 
Public Law 480 were arbitrarily in- 
cluded, it would reach 19%. Where 
did the remaining 90° or 81% go? 
I have no alternative but to assume 
that it went to industry, labor and 
consumers. It reminds me of the bibli- 
cal injunction-—“He who is without 
sin should casi the first stone.” Could 
it be that an attack on agriculture 
was being used to bring drastic 
changes in agriculture, or was it 
also to direct attention away from 
what someone else was receiving will- 
ingly and approved by the traditional 
legitimizers ? 


Cheap Food Policy 

Again, I wonder, with a cheap food 
policy being featured and advocated 
increasingly by some politicians and 
by some economists, how soon the in- 
nate fairness of our people will be 
aroused to the dire consequences to 
American agriculture and indirectly 
to themselves 

It might be appropriately asked, 
“How long, or why, should the Amer- 
ican farmer continue to subsidize 
American consumers by continually 
lowering raw food prices at the farm 
gate, when returns to industry and 
labor continue to spiral upward?” 

Are we in error to want and to ask 
for economic comparability of income 
with other phases of the American 
economy? Or are we to remain step- 
children of this economy? Is parity 
of income for others only, and not for 
us ? How long must 12% of our people 
provide insurance, and bear its 
in terms of providing food and fibre 
in abundance for the remaining 90% 

In our recent convention at Long 
Beach it was said, ‘We seek develop- 
ment of farm programs which would, 


cost, 
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while assuring the American people 
the abundance needed in a rising 
standard of living, offer to farmers 
an opportunity to achieve economic 
equality with other segments of our 
economy. 

Our objective is to preserve and to 
strengthen America’s traditional pat- 
tern of family owned, family operated 
farms as the type of agriculture best 
adapted to our democratic way of 
Fees 

Agriculture is a vital part of our 
economic structure. It is not a sepa- 
rate part. It is as dependent on the 
prosperity of other parts of the econo- 
my as these are upon agriculture. 

Labor, industry and agriculture are 
indispensable pillars of a strong econ- 
omy. None can prosper if either of 
the others is weak. We seek to 
strengthen agriculture, not to injure 
the economic position of either of the 
other pillars. We will uncompromis- 
ingly resist any effort to weaken agri- 
culture. 

Another disquieting factor is the 
charge voiced by some that surplus 
and abundance are a curse. When half 
of the world goes to bed hungry, I 
can only conclude that abundance is a 
God given blessing. Our challenge is 
to use this ability wisely and for the 
best interests of all people, both at 
home and abroad. Wisdom which pro- 
duced the atomic bomb, and speed 
faster than sound, can certainly be 
directed to solving an economic prob- 
lem of any magnitude. I suspect, if 
politics hadn't intervened, it would 
already have submitted to solution 

You may have been asked, “Isn't 
our $8.6 billion to $9 billion agricul- 
tural stockpile a rathole for taxpay- 
ers’ money? And I would say, “Not 
any more than a strategic stockpile 
of $8 billion to $9 billion in metals 
In fact, I would say less, because out 
of the present stockpile, 70¢ of every 
dollar will be returned to the treasury 
Since the inception of farm programs 
some 25 years ago, 84¢ out of every 
treasury dollar has been repaid with 
interest 

As I wasreviewingin mymind what 
I might further with you, I 
sought to recall the incidence and 
transition in agricultural programs 
from none or only isolated interest to 
a variety and national preoccupation 
with a_ so-called “bear-by-the-tail” 
situation in agriculture 

In 1921 I remember my father be 
ing offered $250 an acre—which he re- 


discuss 


ed. I also distinctly recall a con 
sation between my parents in late 


ust of that same year. It went 
iething like this: “Pete, we can 
$2.35 bu. Don’t you think we 


uld sell?” “No, Mary, it’s going t 
20 bu.—some say $3.’ 
Well, it didn't! In a few 
gan to drop, and for four months 
one would buy on any quoted price 
the producer in our area. When the 
ce did level off, it was around 89 to 
¢ bu. I've never forgotten the anxie- 
in the hearts of producers, the loss 
operations, nor the vicious callous- 
ss of those who speculate and make 
ney at the expense of 
i consumers 
\ little later we had the 
Schapiro influence from 
da grandiose marketing 
involving four states, Idaho 


days it 


agriculture 


Aaron 

California 

agreement 
Montana 


Oregon and Washington wheat grow 
ers. The purpose was to voluntarily 
reduce production 25% in order to 
effect price through voluntary con 

| of supply 

Result: Some did, and some did 
not there was no binding, cohesive 
force of contract, marketing order, 
or government program with sanc 


ns. Characteristically, independent 
producers scattered to the four 
bette 


winds 


individual deals 


Hoover Farm Board 

Then came the Hoover Farm Board 
the first interventions in be- 
half of stabilizing agricultural income 


ne ol 


You remember the overnment 
bought wheat, stored it, and the price 
declined 

Running along through all of this 


vas strong reliance on 
which functioned well for 
igricultural industries and for 
but which were not tailored to fit the 


cooperatives 
compact 
areas 
itionwide situation, posed 
yy recurrent oversupplies of basics 

As William J. Kuhrt, assistant d 
agriculture for California, 


I surplus 


rector of 


put it in a discussion of “Self Help 
Marketing Control Programs in Cali 
iornia (also the 1937 California 

inddaddy of State Marketin Acts 





ll 
and Commissions sponsored by the 
California State Grange) before our 
national grange session agricultural 
committee on November 10, 1959: 

Even in the early 1920's, while 
great effort was being spent 
throughout the U.S. in the develop- 
ment of cooperative marketing as- 
sociations, it became evident that 
such cooperative associations could 
not solve some of the most vexing 


farm problems 

Among 
need at control seasonal 
surpluses in order to tragic 
financial losses to farmers resulting 
from price demoralization, Second- 
ly, farmers and their cooperatives 
had come to realize that there was 
1 need to maintain a uniformly sat 
farm product 
consumer’rs 
throughout the country so that low 


these were, first, the 
times to 


avoid 


isfactory quality of 


made available to 
rrade products would not adversely 
affect market and further 
more to stimulate consume! 


prices 


satis 
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faction. Lastly, in California, with- 


out expanding agriculture, farm 
leaders recognized that such a 
method of market expansion 
through education and promotion 


and that to 
would need the fi- 
all producers 

leaders 


would be a necessity, 
be successful, it 
nancial support of 

“Farm and cooperative 
had come to recognize by the early 
1930's that cooperative associations 
could not solve these three difficult 
problems, since none of these could 
be solved without legislation which 
would insure compliance and sup- 
port of all producers.” 


true for 
marketing 


statement 1S 
national 


This last 


either state ol 
programs 

Then we had the crash of 1929, and 
the bank failures of 1933, and all of 
the interim economic chaos and catas- 
trophe. In our own operation we had 
borrowed 20¢ bu. on 6,000 bu. wheat 
isked to put up more mar- 
market price was a 
question was, “Shall 
well 


and were ; 
gin, when the 
weak 22¢. The 
and 


we margin lose margin, as 


as low price on our commodity, o1 
shall we sell?” 

There was only a short time, and no 
place to turn for alternate credit. We 
had to sell 6,000 bushels for less than 
$1,200. It took us until 1947 to re- 
from that setback and to get 
free on the board. I suspect many ol 
you here ind plenty of our vocalists 
ior no farm 
have never had that experience. Those 
who lived through the depression can 
never forget the despair nor the long 
hours inordinate work involved 
to stave off ruin. Without adequate 
substitutes and no supports or 
control Walter Wilcox, senior agri- 
cultural economist, Library of Con 
gress indicates farm output would ex 


cove! 


controls ol programs 


and 


price 
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ceed available commercial markets if 
prices dropped 20% to 30%—farm in- 
come might drop billions. 

In 1934 came the allotment pro- 
gram which involved both conserva- 
tion and parity payments to coopera- 
tors. From that time forward our 
farm has always been in compliance 
with all programs. Also, we have 
maintained constant membership in 
our cooperatives. 

Following the first program pay- 
ments, I shall always remember the 
relief from fear in all of rural Ameri- 
ca. Never will I forget the long lines 
of taxpayers paying taxes delinquent 
for five years; the cash registers in 
the stores ringing up payments on 
long overdue accounts. The farm 
economy of the nation took a new 
lease on life! No longer was it neces- 
sary to stop farm foreclosure sales 
nor to continue for long needed debt 
moratoriums. Today, many of our 
people with money in their pockets, 
little realize the travail from which 
agriculture emerged in the early thir- 
And none who experienced it 
want to return! 

From the 1930's through 1952, 
carryover and production were rea- 
sonably controlled at a total expense 
for all support programs of around 
$3.5 billion. This was a small insur- 
ance premium to pay for a stabilized 
agriculture 


Change in Approach 

In 1952 the American people voted 
into office an administration which 
espoused a change in approach and 
philosophy to the problems of Ameri- 
can agriculture. Early in the transi- 
tion, and before, by direct contact, I 
became fully cognizant of this in- 
tent, gradually I realized that agri- 
cultural programs were no longer to 
be administered in a bipartisan way. 


ties 
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This, apparently, was part of the 
plan to completely remove govern- 
ment assistance from agriculture. 
Slowly but surely a movement grew 
to discredit, by every conceivable 
means, farm programs and assistance 
to agriculture in the minds of both 
farm and non-farm people. Daily 
newspapers, periodicals, editorials and 


features, selected surveys, TV and 
radio commentators’ scripts, USDA 
releases and outright attacks by 


leadership of business and industry 
were aimed at not only discrediting 
programs but also agriculture itself 
Thus was put together a nefarious 
publicity mosaic designed to confuse 
and hoodwink agriculture and the 
people. 

Under this changed viewpoint, ex- 
pert and agency agricultural think- 
ing and planning have glamorized the 
past, have wanted government out of 
agriculture, and agriculture left to 
the vagaries of the law of supply and 
demand. I grew up in this atmosphere 
and participated in deliberations for 
a time—then my life became wholly 
dedicated to serving agricultural 
people, regardless of partisan consid- 
eration 

Councils of the administration have 
included those who would scrap all 
programs of the 1930's, the 1940's, 
and the early 1950's. Experience with 
the past has made all of us who pro- 
duce basic commodities extremely re- 
luctant to be placed again at the 
mercy of monopoly pressures and 
policies without loan supports, a 
known firm basis for such support 
and a sound parity formula. While 
we realize that changing times re- 
quire flexibility in programs and so- 
lutions, we also recognize that in 
proceeding from where we are—-using 
that which is good in the present and 
past—-programs should be continued 
wherever possible 

Now, 
Congress or 
general farm organizations and com- 
groups comes the blunt pro- 
posal to eliminate government com- 
pletely from agricultural programs 
Apparently, we are to be accorded the 
opportunity to choose between noth- 
ingg and the corn debacle, if the rec- 
ommendation of our secretary of ag- 
riculture, Mr. Benson, were to be 
accepted by the Congress 

According to recent publicity, 
there is apparently a mounting drive 
by the administration, with approval 
of others, to push a plan similar to 
the corn program down the wheat 
growers’ throats, whether we like it 
or not. In the first place, most ob- 
servers agree—and I concur—that 
Congress is not about to accept such 
a proposal. Possibly soon, the implica- 
tions of the decision of the wool and 
lamb checkoff referendum may have 
fortified congressional and farm or 
ganization thinking, as well as hay 
ing penetrated the thinking of ad- 
the administration 

In a recent interview, the secretary 
of agriculture said, “Some of the 
rigidity has been removed from price 
support and acreage control pro 
grams, though not enough. Permit 
ting corn growers to vote for freedom 
of choice was a long time coming 
but it was finally achieved. That 
alone is a good example of our gain 
ing stated objectives.’ 


Little Choice 

First, I would pause to remark that 
the corn growers had little choice, 
and as a result, about 14% voted in 
the referendum. Hardly a dramatic 
endorsement of Mr. Benson or his 
policies! 

I would, of like to know 
what would happen to wheat if all 
controls were removed, and the crop 


ready for a new 
session, to all 


as we get 
second 


modity 


visors tor 


course, 
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left to be moved on the basis of the 
law of supply and demand. On July 1 
of this year we had a carry over of 
15 billion bushels, or three years 
domestic consumption. To this we are 
adding 1.116 billion bushels of the 
1959 crop. This would make approxi- 
mately 2.616 billion bushels available 
for domestic consumption and export 

In view of next year’s program al- 
ready being determined, it would not 
be until 1961 that the desire of the 
non-support group could be a reality 
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By that time, assuming an average 
1960 crop similar to 1959, we could 
easily find supplies of 3 billion bush- 
els on hand, following the 1960 crop 
Again, assuming no controls (govern 
ment interference and supports) we 
could easily jump to a seeded acreage 
of 79 million in 1961, which could, at 
an average of 25 bu., produce a ‘ 
billion bushel wheat crop 

Now, assume our disappearance, in 
the 1960 and 1961 marketing years, at 
915 million bushels each. We could 
still have 3 million bushels asking 
for a home in 1961. As anyone might 
imagine, prices could slump to the 
bottom unless the government moved 
into the emergency. 

I expect my production estimate 
in wheat is pretty well under-scored 
by the experience of William J 
Breakenridge in corn as related in a 
special feature of Life magazine. ! 
quote: 


] 


we had 120 
This year we 


“Last year 
planted in corn 


acres 
had 


100. We regretted putting all this 
land in corn, but it looked like th« 
last chance we would have to cash 


in on the fertility we had built up 
by complying with acreage allot 
ments and by letting some of our 
land lie fallow. Unde: the present 
corn program all off, 


controls are 


the inducements for holding down 
crop acreage are eliminated and 
now the rat race is on. I just hope 
we don’t have to go through the 
wringer again the way we did in 
the thirties, before the days of 


controls and supported prices.’ 


I am glad to see Life magazine se 
cure information from whe 
has gone through the mill and is stil! 
active. Farmer Breakenridge says 
again of corn, “I think the farme 
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should be assured a fair price for 
corn grown on a controlled amount 
of acreage the government must 
not support the farmers who do not 
comply with acreage controls : 

In conclusion he “I don't 
know all the answers but I know we 
can't have price props and unlimited 
production. Agriculture has a choice 


says, 


either bankruptcy through sur 
pluses and ruinously low prices on 
the free market, or control of pro 
duction to maintain a fair return t 
the farmer.’ 

One can agree or disagree with his 
conclusions, but the problem posed 
has to be met! 


I have listened with impatience to 
some of the conclusions reached about 
high supports. Many have said glibly 
that they were not realistic and didn't 
work. I suspect that it is a matter 
of opinion, but, if our wheat program 
had been as selectively and carefully 
administered as the sugar and to- 
bacco programs, it still would be 
working. As a producer I got along 
fine with it until the fixers began to 
tamper with it. If cross compliance 
had been enforced and shifts of al 
lotted from one state to 
other had been prohibited 
today’s surplus dilemma for the 
wheat grower and feed grain pro- 
ducer would not have developed 

On the other hand, the most serious 
handicap for high supports was that 
the high price kept wheat out of feed 


crops an- 


much of 


grain and other uses. Another draw 
back was the constant reliance on 
subsidies to provide and_ bolster an 
export program. It might, be noted 
that the unfavorable features of high 
rigid supports apply equally to flexi 


ble supports, once the level becomes 
fixed by the secretary of agriculture 
It was these features, plus 
which attracted most of us to 
domestic parity concept for the long 
pull. An effective wool and lamb 
program has heightened our interest 


others 
the 


Parity Interpreted 

Again, for clarity, I want to review 
with you the Grange's interpretation 
of domestic parity. This is exactly 
the same approach which was cham 
pioned by the former Congressman 
and agricultural statesman Clifford 
Hope of Kansas. It is roughly the 
same as the Albert Bill of 1958. It is 
also the same as the plan contained 
in the Carlson-Magnuson amendment 
to the Omnibus Farm Bill of 1956 
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As you may well recall, this ver 
passed the House and Senate 
was vetoed by the President. It 
innecessary to sketch further 
the present wheat situation. Let 
point out that present surpluse 
e developed since harvestin ( 
1952 crop. On July 1, 1952, th 

ryover was only 256 million bus 
of wheat. That would have be« 
ideal time to have launched ‘ 

nestic parity program 

The Grange believes that the nly 

ind program f wheat é 

lich will return to wheat rows 

ir historic right to compete fairly 

the markets of the w d with 
ng to sacrifice a tair retu 

t portion of wheat whi ( 
ed domestically for food 

The only satisfactory plan n 
lable to further such an objective 
the domestic parity plan. S 
e called this two-price, o 

e price plan, but this is n t} 

se. Misunderstandil n th 
be traced to confusin ‘ ! 
ram with prior proposa rh 
not” two prices—only ym n 
market place, regardless ol 

i price will be established 
t mmpetition, and will be sold freely 


the regular 


he going market price 


he domestic parity plan pré 


A return equal to | 
t portion of the crop sold and 
ed for domestic human food 


market for the 


for feed o7 export H her 
ter uses would support i | 
irn 
All wheat is permitted 
cted n ement and sale at 
e prices througl i cl 
’ de in 7 " etfs f 
! hrough to the el n 
rie? 
3) There would not be ! 
nt subsidy or price Ip} 
rket place 
i lhe piar t 
+} . he ‘ Y 
ites 
Consume! bre t and 
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wheat 


products would continue 
they 
Consumers, 
longer be 


food 
to pay int 


he market 
do now, only a fair 


as taxpayers 


place as 
price 
would no 


charged with additional costs for ex 
port subsidies, for storage costs, o 
for spoilage losses 

Demand for wheat is rather inelas 
tic for food uses, and regardless of 
the price going up or down, the same 
umount will be used. On the othe 
hand, demand for wheat as feed, o1 
for export, is relatively elastic. Sales 
have been lost because of rigidity of 
prices and regulation by the amount 
of export subsidy Under domestic 


parity this would not occu 

Joseph Parker, k | counsel for the 
National Grange, sums up the opera 
tion of domestic parity as follows 
l At the beginning of each mar 
* ketin year the secretary ol! ag 
riculture would determine the por 
on of the wheat crop which would 
0 into consumption for human food 
This amount, which for years has 
been about 500 million bushels, would 
be the domestic food quota This 
umount would then be allotted amon 
vheat farms of the nation substan 
tially n the same basis as acreage 

nents ire now made, except 

that, in tl CASE the acreage would 
be translated into bushels, and the 
share of each farm would be in bush 
e 
> | Keach larmet! would rece iy i 
—s 


certificate statin in bushels his 
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WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
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7 process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 


bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 
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14 
share of estimated domestic consump- 
tion of wheat food. 


3 This certificate would have a val- 
* ue in dollars and cents represent- 
the difference between the aver- 
(as esti- 


ing 
age market price of wheat 
mated in advance by the secretary of 
agriculture) and 100% of parity. For 
example, if your allotment for do- 
mestic food were 1,000 bu. and differ- 
ence between estimated market price 
and full parity were 75¢ bu., your 
certificate would be worth $750. The 
market certificates would be negotia- 
ble drafts on the Commodity Credit 
Corp. They could be issued to farm- 
ers ahead of harvest time, thereby 
helping them to finance farm opera- 
tions during the high expense season 
The certificates could serve, also, to 
some extent, as insurance against low 
crop yields 


4 The domestic parity plan is self- 
pro- 
food, 


financing. Each miller, or 
cessor of wheat into human 
would have to purchase (from grow 
government) certificates 


ers or from 
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covering the total amount of wheat 
processed for domestic consumption 
as human food. It would not be neces- 
sary for farmers to deal directly with 
millers, because CCC would act as 
a clearing house. 


5 The value of the certificate, plus 
~"* the price received in the market 
place, will return to growers the 
equivalent of full parity on that por- 
tion of the crop used for feed or ex- 
port. Growers would receive what- 
ever the wheat sold for in the market 
place. 

From time to time some objections 
have been raised to the program by 
corn growers. We certainly do not 
want to be a party to helping one 
group at the expense of another. As 
assurance, we would propose that the 
secretary of agriculture have discre- 
tionary authority to impose acreage 
allotments and to support the price 
of wheat slightly higher than corn. 
We feel that even expanded wheat 
acreage, at least for the present, 
would reduce tonnage of competitive 
feed grains. Under present programs, 
as acreage is taken out of wheat, feed 
grain tonnage increases 


Dumping Charges 


Some have charged that dumping 
on the world market would be fos- 
tered. This is rather absurd. On the 


contrary, when we realize there would 
be no export subsidy, and that wheat 
would move into export channels only 
at competitive world prices, it is our 
belief that this plan might be the 
means, eventually, of eliminating any 
semblance of a dumping program. 
Some have suggested that the plan 
would be unfair between producers 
The same procedure for distributing 
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domestic food allotments on a histori- 
cal basis would be used, as has been 
used for almost 20 years, to distribute 
the national wheat allotment among 
farmers. 

Other questions and objeci:ons show 
lack of information, or a purposeful 
misconstruction of the program, to 
help arouse sentiment to defeat its 
early enactment. Here are some typi- 
cal questions—and answers: 

(1) Why should I have to buy the 
right to sell? The answer, obviously, 
is that you do not—all you do is to 
qualify as a historical wheat farmer. 

(2) Do certificates have the same 
value each year? Normally not, be- 
cause value is based on what the sec- 
retary calculates will be average 
market price, subtracted from 100% 
parity. If market price were $159, 
and if parity were $2, the certificate 
would be worth 50¢ bu. times the 
quota allotted to the producer. 

(3) Does the certificate hold over? 
No. It is good for the year issued and 
redeemable in cash, so there is no 
point in having it hold over. 

(4) Would certificates be 
ble? Yes, they would be. 

(5) Is not the domestic parity cer- 
tificate plan actually a bread tax on 
the consumer? The answer is, “No,” 
anything 100%, or less, is not 
high a price, particularly if it adds 


negotia 


too 


less than 1¢ to a loaf of bread. Ac- 
tually, technically, and legally, the 
use of the certificate is a form of 


licensing through the control of com- 
merce, under which Congress may 
regulate any interchange or move- 
ment. Hence its application here is a 
regulation and not a tax. In addition, 
let us not forget that since about 
1952, while wheat dropped 20% to 
37% to the producer, the price of 
bread to the consumer rose 54% 
Frankly, we should not be unaware 
that certificates are used by CCC in 
the present export program to pro 
vide a subsidy to private trade 

I am convinced that present 
pluses could prove difficult for 


sur- 
any 
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Charles L. Shippee 


MERCHANDISER—Charles L. Ship- 
pee, feed ingredient and grain mer- 
chandiser, has joined Geisel Grain 
Co., Kansas City, to set up and op- 
erate a feed merchandising depart- 
ment for the firm. (The Miller, Dec. 
8, page 33). He has been with Her- 
ring Sales Co. for the past 11 years. 





domestic parity or other- 
succeed without bringing 
into play and maintaining them 
during the transition—such devices 
as acreage controls and export sub- 
sidies. In fact, I believe we are going 
to have to do at least three or fow 
things 

We must reduce present surpluses 
to the level of strategic reserves at 
the earliest moment. We must pre 
vent an increasing accumulation. We 
must maintain and increase farm in- 
come to the producer. One of our 
most challenging problems is to deal 
fairly and effectively with the 15- 
acre home-use grower, so that he does 
not coniinue to contribute to upset- 
ting the commercial applecart, or 
any commercial program adopted 

At our National Grange _ session, 
masters from commercial and non- 
commercial areas agreed on the fol 
lowing proposal 


Proposal 

“We recognize that some of our 
surplus disposal programs abroad and 
at home have been a source of grow- 
ing concern to some of our friendly 


program 
wise-——to 


neighbors. We also recognize that 
some of our foreign aid programs 


which were aimed at aiding restora- 
tion have in many cases induced self- 
sufficiency, and in others encouraged 
expansion resulting in export of pro- 


ducts in competition with our own 
abundant production 

“With these developments as a 
backdrop and with mounting sur- 


pluses in our so-called basics due to 
technology, mechanization and other 
improved factors, it seems imperative 
that we develop crash _ programs 
which will relieve the depressing ef 
fect of mounting supplies of storables 


upon our price structure—as well as 
upon the success of our self-help pro 
grams 

“In connection with wheat, and 


especially the problem of the small 
home-use producer, we would propose 
a special conservation program. Such 
program would be voluntary while 
surpluses beyond normal reserves of 
500 million bushels and domestic and 
foreign disappearance of 900 million 
bushels existed. This program would 
provide for the issuance of wheat 
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certificates by CCC—such CCC cer- 
tificates to be for wheat of grade and 
quality suitable for feeding needs of 
cooperators in total volume (bushels) 
in an amount equal to his average 
annual production based on the last 
10 years plus 20%. This plan would 
utilize existing ASC machinery and 
available historic data. 

“This special conservation program 


would serve a number of desirable 
objectives: 
(1) It would reduce wheat pro- 


duction now going into our growing 
stockpile by an estimated 250 million 
bushels annually. 

(2) It would reduce accumulation 
already in the stockpile by an esti- 
mated 300 million bushels annually. 


(3) It would reduce storage costs 
to government quickly and effec- 
tively. 


(4) It would permit our domestic 
parity wheat program an earlier op 
portunity to be enacted and be an 
aid to its success. 

(5) It would go a long way in im- 
proving our public relations position 
for all of agriculture. 

(6) It would materially reduce 
pressure on treasury now ex- 
perienced and which will continue if 
unchecked. 

“Enactment of such a program by 
the Congress would be predicated 
(1) on the cooperator foregoing the 
raising of wheat for the duration of 
the program; (2) removal by the 
cooperator from soil depleting crops 
and inclusion in conservation annual- 
ly of an acreage equivalent to his 10 
year average annual acreage in wheat 
for the duration of the program. 

“Failing the enactment of such a 
program the National Grange favors 
a program permitting non-commer- 
cial wheat growers to produce 30 
acres for feed on the producers’ place 
Any excess production for feed or 
sale on the market to be subject to 
appropriate penalty.” 


Open-Minded Policy 

May I assure you that the Grange 
has never closed itr mind to any new 
ideas nor to any ways to improve it 
programs. Frankly, we still have mis 
givings on the third structure price 
in your income stabilization plan, an 
apprehension which is shared by an- 
other friendly organization. Our Na- 
tional Grange session left our people 
a relatively free hand to confer with 


cost 


our friends on presenting a united 
front on a domestic parity type pro 
gram. Perhaps there may be other 
programs proposing better solution 
than domestic parity for meetin 
wheat growers’ problems. If so, we 
have not been advised of them 

I was in Washington, D.C., in 
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February, and again in May, and 
found that congressional leadership 
on both sides of the aisle favored do- 
mestic parity. However, congressmen 
were sure that, if they passed it, an 
executive veto would follow. If not a 
veto, then an unfriendly administra 
tion would not give it favorable op 
portunity to succeed. Thus a con- 
secretary of agriculture 
stalemate ensued. However, by ove 
riding the public works veto, the 
veto log jam may have been broken 
All other measures proposed failed 
to maintain, or to increase farm in- 
come, or to reduce sufficiently present 
surpluses, or a continuation of sw 
plus buildup. The compromise meas 
ures were so unsatisfactory as to 
have to be opposed by representatives 
of wheat growing sections, and were 
vetoed by the President 

In the 
you may 


gressiona! 


this uncertainty 
rightfully ask, “What is 
agriculture thinking?” First of all, 
it is determined that there must be 
an end to confusion induced in agri- 
culture itself and about agriculture 
to its friends. It agrees with organ- 
ized labor, “That surely this great 
nation can and must assure to all 
who toil on its farms a full partne 
ship in the unlimited promise of the 
ws” 

The 


midst of 


“We 
not 
should 


National Grange says 
emphasize parity of income 
parity prices. Parity income 
provide farmers a return for their 
labor and management, aid risk and 
investment in reasonable relation to 


that returned for other segments of 
the economy.” We also say, “The 
Grange believes that farmers are en- 


titled to bargaining enjoyed 
by labor and by Farmers 
are both. Our programs would, 
therefore, seek to place responsibility 
for—-and control of produce 
tion in the hands of producers them 


power 


business 


excess 


selves 

I would remind all of us that the 
line between surplus and scarcity i 
a thin one—our present surplus of 
ill commodities, taken _ together 


range between 4° and 6% of ill 
production. Ray Reiman says, ‘The big 
problem 15 vears from now may be 
scarcity instead of food surplus in 
1975."" According to Carroll Downey 
USDA economist, “Farmers at that 
time (1975) with a population esti 
mated at 230 million, will need to 
produce 58° more beef and veal; 
41% more pork; 40% more milk; 
35% more eggs, and 18% more poul 
try.” He continues, “Keep in mind 
the big meat, milk. fruit and ve tab 
demand that lies 10 to 20 yen 
ahead—and gear your operatio 
cordingly, realizing there mo | 
rough spots in between.” 

Howard's John Black predic () 
excess capac iy to produ e will « 
tinue to outrun our foreseeable con 
sumption about 5% per \ r throne! 
out the 1960's.” 

Anyway, throu t all, we hye 
Grange will continue to stres the 
commodity-hs nodity appronch t 
self-he!n 7 ry In order te 
vide for a stak!le rural Americ f 
the benefit of bot' vt nd 


mntinue to foster 
the family type farm 


people—-we must c 


and defend 
the need ior consolidated 
h through a 


I hope 


strength to pus progran 


has been recognized by all of us. We 
cannot be going in separate direc 
tions! 

At a mutually convenient time our 
leadership in Washington stands 
ready to review with vour leadershin 


the domestic parity approach as a 
satisfactory solution to the wheat 
growers’ situation. Let us keep in 


contact 


close and work for success! 





C -er-Quota Delivery 
P ivileges Offered 
By» Wheat Board 


a 


INNIPEG Effective Dec. 17, 
th Canadian Wheat Board an- 
nc ced over-quota delivery privi- 
le s to aid farmers holding stocks 
of lamp grain liable to go out-of- 


co lition unless delivery is made be- 
f warm weather sets in. The board 
i uctions to the trade cover damp 
\“ it, oats, barley and rye 

ntil further notice, producers may 
n deliver stocks of the damp grain 
m: ntioned at regular delivery points 
ul to 2 bu. per specified acre in ex- 
established provided 


Cc s of quotas, 


that such deliveries, when added to 
deliveries already made under au- 
thorized specified acreage quotas, do 
not exceed 5 bu. per specified acre 
(Specified acre is based on all culti- 


vated 
k ‘ 


including summertfal- 
ime hay and pasture rotation.) 


acreage, 
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Oregon Grain Report 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Grain inspect- 


ed on arrival at Oregon terminals 
picked up in November to 7.8 mil- 
lon bushe!s from 7.6 million bush- 


els in October but was under the 
9.8 million bushels inspected in No 
vember, 1958 

Export grain movement last month 
was 5.9 million bushels, ahead of a 
year ago but 200,000 bu. under Octo- 
be! iccording to this report from 
the state department of agriculture 

Shipments into Oregon from east 


of the Rockies dropped to 653 cars 
with 2,418 a year 
October 


which compared 


earlier and 837 in 
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Harry M. Dunn, Jr., 
Named to Miller Staff 


MINNEAPOLIS—Harry M. Dunn, 
Jr., has been named circulation ful- 
fillment manager of the Northwestern 

Miller and seven 
other Miller Pub- 
lishing Co.  busi- 


ness publications, 
Milton B. Kihl- 
strum, president, 
announced. 

Mr. Dunn was 
formerly clerical 
services manager 
in the circulation 
fulfillment depart- 
ment for Meredith 
Publishing Co., 
publisher of Successful Farming, in 
Des Moines, Iowa. Earlier assign- 
ments at Meredith included supervis- 
or of promotion mailing department 
and book production manager. 





H. M. Dunn, Jr. 


Mr. Dunn is a native of Grinnell, 
Iowa, and a graduate of Drake Uni- 
versity 


BREAD 


Grain on New Ship 
NEW ORLEANS--The new super- 
tanker “Hyperion” docked at Public 
Grain Elevator recently to load 32,000 
tons of grain for a maiden voyage to 
Antwerp and Hamburg. The “Hyper- 
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ion” is chartered by Garnac Grain 
Co. for the voyage. Vicking Trading 
Corp., Panama, is the owner. Strachan 
Shipping Co., agent, said the cargo 
is of various commodities and com- 
parable to the capacity of three 
Liberty ships. The 707 foot Hyperion 
is 15.023 net tons, 23.678 gross tons 
and has a deadweight of 39,520 long 
tons. She was built at Kiel, Germany 
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Milling in Transit—Its Use and Abuse 


By ROBERT L. HOLMES 
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“Transit Privileges are so widespread tod 


ay... mnear- 
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ly every raw material can be stopped at some point for 
some kind of processing, grading, manufacturing or 
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HEN Ross Palmer asked me 
if I would make a few remarks 
to you gentlemen I demurred be- 


cause I had already told all I knew 
when I made such a talk to you some 
four or five years ago. He said that 
your personnel had undergone so 
many changes over the years that I 
would largely be talking to people 
who hadn't heard me then and that 
the few who had heard me before 
had probably forgotten what I said 
and wouldn't remember if I repeated 
myself. I am telling you this so you 
will see what a futile job it is to ds- 
pense profound wisdom and_ then 
have one, who admits being here on 
the previous occasion, now freely 
say he has even forgotten what I 
talked about. 

Being one who thrives on punish- 
ment I agreed to talk to you today 
about ‘Milling in Transit-—-Its Use 
and Abuse.” 

Not many people in Wichita real- 
ize what transit means to this city 
I know all of you gentlemen belong 
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to the minority who do appreciate it 
because your own business has made 
you aware of it. Suffice it to say then 
that Wichita would not have over 
83 million bushels of grain storage 
available, nor would it be producing 
more than 25,000 cwt. grain products 
every day, if we did not have transit. 

Nor should we overlook the fact 
that grain and grain products tran- 
sit is by no means all the transit 
used at Wichita. There are privileges 
used, for instance, on steel, oil, frozen 
fruits and vegetables. You may have 
noticed Criswell’s column in the Sun- 
day Beacon Sept. 13, 1959, where he 
predicted that Wichita is destined to 
be the new meat packing and frozen 
BGP BB PBD PD PPP 

E!)DITOR’S NOTE—Mr. Holmes is 
director of traffic for the Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita. His address was 
delivered before a meeting of the 
Flour Mill and Grain Accountants 
Assn. at Wichita. 
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foods capital of the Midwest. If there 
is anything to his prediction you can 
be sure it can come about only by the 
use of transit. 

The transportation committee of 
the Wichita Chamber of Commerce 
has been working with and through 
the transportation department of the 
Chamber for several months to im- 
prove the transit situation here with 
respect to frozen foods and vegeta- 
bles, and with some success 


Privilege Established 


The first trafsit privilege in the 
U.S. was established at Nashville, 
Tenn., in 1870, and covered a practice 
of rebilling or reshipping grain (Dun- 
can v. NC & StL, 35 ICC 477.). This 
was followed by the granting of tran- 
sit or reshipping privileges at other 
points and on other commodities, so 
that by the time the Act to Regulate 
Commerce became effective in 1887, 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion found transit privileges flourish- 
ing throughout the country. 

Today transit privileges are so 
widespread that it would be imprac- 
tical to attempt to name them all 
Nearly every raw material can be 
stopped in transit at some point or 
points for some kind of processing, 
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grading, manufacturing or other han- 
dling. Logs may be sawed into lum- 
ber, cottcn compressed into bales, 
steel fabricated, livestock fed, fruits 


sorted and graded and there are 
many, many others. Some of our 
Eastern railroads have a_ provision 


for the stopping in transit of meat 
for blessing or other sacramental 
purposes. 

No doubt, the most extensive tran- 
sit operation is that applying to 
grain. Every state raises grain of 
some kind and in at least 48 of the 
50 states there are some transit privi- 
leges available thereon. The grain 
and grain products industry has been 
built upon the transit operation and 
it could hardly exist without it. So 
far as Wichita is concerned it pre- 
dates the airplane industry and was 
here even before oil was discovered 
in th's area. I think the records show 
the first flour mill in Wichita began 


operating in 1874. 
Transit is a fiction. The U.S. Su- 
preme Court said (Central RR. v. 


U.S., 257 US 247), “Transit arrange- 
ments rest upon the fiction that the 
incoming and outgoing transportation 
services, which are in fact distinct, 
constitute a continuous shipment of 
the identical article from point of 
origin to final destination.” 

Thus wheat can be moved from 
Elkhart, Kansas, for example, and 
be milled into flour at Wichita, To- 
peka, Kansas City, Chicago, Toledo, 


Buffalo or any other of scores of 
milling points along the’ various 
routes, and that flour delivered to 


a consignee in Philadelphia or New 
York for substantially the same 
transportation charges regardless of 
where the transit operation takes 
place. 

Another peculiarity is the fact that 
the rate to be applied is the rate in 
effect on the date the wheat first 
moved out of Elkhart, irrespective of 
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BAKERY STORES SHOW 
1959 SALES GAINS 


WASHINGTON—Sales by bakery 
products stores in the U.S. for the 
first 10 months of 1959 amounted to 
$841 million, compared with $808 mil- 
lion for the comparable 10 months 
of 1958, according to a retail trade 
report compiled by the Bureau of the 
Census, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. Sales for October, 1959, were 
$90 million, compared with only $84 
million in September, 1959, and $86 
million in October of 1958. 





how long it may stay at the transit 
point, so long as the movement stays 
within the time limits provided by 
the tariffs. The normal transit time 
in this territory is two years at the 
transit point and within three years 
from origin. Numerous provisions 
have been published for additional 
t'me, usually at the behest of a gov- 
ernment agency. These extensions 
usually engage a charge for the priv- 
ilege beyond the normal limits, but 
do not ordinarily change the appli- 
cation of the rates which were in ef- 
fect as of the origin date 

There is no charge for transit of 
grain within normal time limits, ex- 
cept in the territory east of Chica- 
go and St. Louis and north of the 
Ohio River, where a charge of 1\4¢ 
per cwt. applies even during the nor- 
mal period, which is in that terri- 
tory restricted to one year. Had the 
ICC investigation of grain rates and 
practices, pursuant to the MHoch- 
Smith resolution of 1925, ever been 
carried to that eastern territory, it 
is probable the charge would have 
been eliminated there as it was in 
the Northwest, where it had long 
prevailed until the commission 
knocked it out. 

ew Exceptions 

There are a few exceptions to the 
application of the origin date as de- 
termining the applicable rate through 
to final destination. The most nota- 
ble is in the application where part 


of the move is via water. For in- 
stance, take a car of wheat from 
Elkhart which moved into storage 
at Wichita. Months later it was 
shipped to Buffalo via rail to Chi- 
cago, thence boat to Buffalo; there 
it was ground into flour and that 


shipped to New York. The rate from 





Retail Prices of 
Cereals & Bakery 


Products 
Date Index 
1945 65.9 
1946 75.6 
1947 94.0 
1948 103.4 
1949 102.7 
1950 104.5 
1951 114.0 
1952 116.8 
1953 119.4 
1954 121.9 
1955 123.9 
1956 125.6 
1957 130.5 
1958 133.1 


1959 (9 mo. to Sept.) 134.1 





Average Hourly Earnings 
Bakery Products Workers 


Index of Average Retail Prices of Cereals and Bakery Products, 
Average Union Wage Rates and Cost of Living 
Annual Averages 
Index—1947-49 100 


Cost of Living 
(Consumer Price 


Index Index) 
73.0 76.9 
82.0 83.4 
92.5 95.5 
100.5 102.8 
107.0 101.8 
111.4 102.8 
120.9 111.0 
127.8 113.5 
135.6 114.4 
143.4 114.8 
148.5 114.5 
155.4 116.2 
162.3 120.2 
170.1 123.5 
177.5 124.3 


Source cf Basic Data—Bureau of Labor Statistics. , 
Earnings Index computed by American Bakers Assn 
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FLOWERS OFFERED — General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, is offering 
this bouquet of artificial spring flow- 
ers to consumers via special certifi- 
cates in sacks of Go'd Medal flour. 
In addition to the large bouquet, cus- 
tomers can also purchase other flow- 
er combinations including three 
Dutch iris and six Dutch iris. The 
flowers are imported from Italy and 
are made of plastic. They have pli- 
able stems for easy arranging. Fresh- 
ness can be maintained by washing 
with soap and water or wiping with 
a damp cloth. Advertising support 
will feature commercials on GMI TV 
shows, and full page ads in consumer 
magazines. 





Elkhart to Chicago would be the rate 
applying when the wheat first moved 
from Elkhart to Wichita. If we as 
sume there was a rate increase while 
the wheat was in store in Wichita 
that would have no effect on the 
charges for moving the wheat from 
Wichita to Chicago, they would be 
figured at the rate applying as of the 
origin date 

From Chicago to Buffalo the move- 
ment is via boat under contract 
rates. This move is not subject to 
ICC jurisdiction, the rates or con- 
tract ere not filed with the commis- 
sion. Hence the continuity is broken 
and when the flour is made and 
moves out of Buffalo, the rate to be 
applied from Buffalo to New York 
will be the rate in effect on the day 
the billing is tendered at Buffalo, not 
the rate in effect as of the date the 
wheat left Elkhart 

The commission said very early in 
the Blodgett Milling Case (23 ICC 
148), and has repeated it many times 
since, that transit privileges benefit 
the carriers, the dealers and the pub 
lic 

They benefit the carrier by having 
the transit operations performed on 
its lines instead of moving the wheat 
to processors located nearer to the 
consuming destination of the flour 
The railroad may haul in_ supplies 
such as fuel or bags and cartons. It 
will surely haul a lot of food, cloth- 
ing and other things to take care of 
the needs of the employees 

The benefits of transit to the grow- 
ers of grain is apparent in that it af- 
fords them more widespread mar- 
kets and the more demand the better 
price may be secured 

The benefit to the baker lies in the 
fact that more mills are in position 
to serve him with supplies 

The transit operator benefits be- 
cause transit is designed to accom- 
plish a leveling off process and put 
on an equal basis the transit opera- 
tor at origin, at milling points along 
the way, or at or near the final des- 
tination so that all may compete on 
a substantial equality. 
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The community in which the tran- a ar shortage some years 











ago a In the other instance the disputed 








sit operation takes place benefits be- 1 eapolis feed dealer had a bright point was whether hardwood lumber 
cause of employment provided to its = ix He could not get cars to load and softwood lumber were properly 
citizens, taxes paid by the industry fe ut of his stock in a storage considered as homogenous in a lum- 
and by the employes, support of local house in Minneapolis. Neither ber transit account or whether they 
charities and the like ( i he get feed shipped by any of must be treated separately. The de 
The establishment of transit privi-_ 't flour mills, who, of course, had cision went against the transit opera- 
leges is a local matter with the rail-_ t se what few empties they could tors 
road. It does not have to consult § x” make to ship their own flour I like to believe, although I lack 
other railroads. If the Santa Fe keep the mills running. His com 
wants to publish a transit privilege | tors were just as badly off. But 
at Wichita it does not have to get < it Minnesota transfer there 
the consent of the Pennsylvania or \ plenty of cars 
the New York Central—even though he transfer operations between 
the eventual movement of the final t nine railroads resulted in many 
product may be to Philadelphia or ,; ties being available and some 
New York wore fit for grain products loading 
The ICC rarely orders the estab- ‘$ ordered some empty box-cars 
lishment of transit and then only in s n Hamline Avenue team track 
cases of discrimination. And, of Minnesota transfer, and trucked 
course, in such a case an alternative | feed from his warehouse in Min 
decision is rendered enabling the neapolis and loaded it into those 
railroad to remove the unlawful dis- « Then he surrendered inbound 
crimination by granting the transit t ng so as to secure the protection 
to the complainant or removing it of the transit or proportional rate or 
from the preferred shippers or points the itbound shipment. The railroads 
2 es refused to accept the billing, and the 
Policing of Privileges com deste tees Gi, See in 
The policing of transit privileges is w f a formal complaint. In its de 
required by ICC to prevent discrimi é (1S. Joseph v. CB&Q, 270 ICC 
nation or any other thing that is il 2 the commission held that the 
legal. That policing is performed by transfe f tonnage by truck at a 
carrier representatives in the form transit point in caricad quantities 1 
of inspection bureaus. There art s tioned, but not to a point outsid 
three, one in the East, one in the the switching limits. Here was an at 
South and one in the territory west te ted “abus of transit but I be 
of Chicago and the Mississippi River lieve it was based on a differen 
The Western Weighing and Inspec- of n as to the meaning of tariff 
ticn Bureau has charge at Wichita p sions. And as a matter of fac 
That bureau does a good job il ICC, while condemning the transfet 
though inadequately staffed. The co he se it was to a point beyond 
rections they issue ar usually to the switching limits neverthel 
take care of inadvertent applicatic: found that the flat rates which would 
of transit rules, or errors due to hu | e to be applied because of its de 
man fra‘lties. It is very rare indeed ¢ would be so high as to be 1 
when they find need to use thei: ! ible. Hence the appli n 
authority to stop any deliberate at the portional rate was auth 
tempt to accomplish some illegal ust i the maximum which would b 
of transit. And in those cases wher« ‘ ble. So you see that the « 
the commission's Bureau of Inqu‘t plainant “lost the battle but won the Bill Lingren, advertising director 
has caused transit operators to be wal of The Miller Publishing Company, 
fined (fortunately none in this im ’ , grew up in the shadows of hia dad's 
mediate area, and in fact the only Recent ‘Abuses feed mill and his career has never 
recent occurrence I have seen report The only recent report buss strayed very far from the grain 
ed related to commod ties other than “ h I have seen involved tw ud feed t E88 
grain), an examination of the con ! cm n the Pacific Coast. One { ealth of experience coupled 
plete facts usually discloses an hon I remember it. it ) d canned sour gare marketing imagin- 
est difference of opinion where some transit operator § <¢ if re if vou call Bill at 
I think we may chor lv say ended that the neric term “canned Frank or if you get a 
that was the case in the I. S. Joseph — souy permitted him t perate | note off to him at 2501 Wayzata 
proceeding Minneapolis St Paul transit rccount) without re rd Bivd. in Minneapolis 
ind Minnesota transfer are actually whether the cans contained bear 
one continuous area, but are three s I r asparagus soup o1 re ther SS THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO, 
separate switching district During kind Busine sles ts Since 1873 








GRAIN CORP 


The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 
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the complete details, that these were 
only natural differences of opinion 
rather than any deliberate effort to 
do something illegal. Bear in mind 
that ICC has long held that wheat, 
for example is an all-inclusive term, 
that it is not required that a transit 
house keep spring wheat and winter 
wheat, hard wheat and soft wheat, 
white wheat and red wheat, and so 
on, separate or distinct. They are all 
thrown into one transit account. The 
same may be said of other grains, 
such as white corn and yellow corn, 
or the various sorghum grains which 
are commingled in transit accounts. 

It should also be remembered that 


under appropriate tariff provisions 
there are instances where, under 
“unit rule’ operation tonnage of one 
grain may be surrendered against 


shipment of a different grain. Perhaps 
there is no such provision with re- 
spect to canned soups or to lumber. 

The value of trained traffic men to 
any transit operation is so obvious 
and so well known to all of you that 
I don't have to discuss it here. One 
of the legendary items in the traffic 
profession is the report of the traffic 
man who it is alleged told his boss 
that he could save the company 
$50,000 a year in freight charges if 
he would be given suitable financial 
recognition for doing so. According 
to the story his offer was accepted 
and by having the word “biscuit” re- 
moved from the packages, invoices, 
and so on, he secured the application 
of grain rates and transit on shredd- 
ed wheat. At any rate it makes a 
good story. 

I hope I have been able to give you 
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some additional understanding of 
transit operations, and that I have 
not repeated too much of what I may 
have said when I talked to you sev- 
eral years ago. If you have in your 
organizations any men or women 
who would like to increase their traf- 
fic knowledge I commend to their 
consideration the excellent traffic 
study classes conducted by the Wich- 
ita Traffic Club in cooperation with 
the Wichita Board of Education. If 
any are interested, more information 
can be obtained from the secretary 
of the Traffic Club, James Thelman, 
who is with Soy Rich Products, or 
from Ken Shreve, of the Santa Fe 
Trails Transportation Co., who is 
chairman of the educational commit- 
tee. 





BEAD ‘BS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Keith E. Morrison 


. . . 
Receives Nomination 

ST. LOUIS—-Keith E. Morrison, a 
member of the Merchants’ Exchange 
of St. Louis since 1948, has been 
nominated for the presidency of the 
organization, announced Arno'd E. 
Schneider, chairman of the neminat- 
ing committee. The election will be 
held Jan. 20. 

Mr. Morrison, now first vice presi- 
dent of the Merchants’ Exchange, 
was born in St. Louis and attended 
St. Louis University’s School of Com- 
merce and Finance. He was employed 
by Ralston Purina Co. before becom- 
ing associated with Dixie Mills Co 
of East St. Louis, Ill, where he is 
now vice president in charge of sales. 

Nominations for other official 
posts are: First vice president, James 
W. Hogan, manager grain, grain 
preducts and merchandising depart- 
ment of Ralston Purina Co.; second 
vice president, Norvell D, Seele, pres- 
ident Service Grain Co. Directors 
nominated are D. F. Bidgood of Con- 
tinental Grain Co.: E. C. Seele of 
Union Starch and Refining Co., and 
S. W. Edwards of Uhlmann Grain Co 

The incumbent president is Kurt 
Horn of Continental Grain Co 


Chicago Exchange 
Schedules Show 


CHICAGO--The 29th annual pre- 
New Years entertainment sponsored 
by the .Chicago Board of Trade for 
its membership, their families and 
employees, as well as the tenants 
and employees of the Board of Trade 
building, will be held Thursday, Dec 
31, on the exchange trading floor 
The market will close at noon on that 
day. 

William J. Kentnich, Jr., program 
chairman, will introduce Clarence 
Rowland, Jr., chairman of the board, 





who will give a short message of 
welcome. Following this, the “Hour 
of Fun” will be presented. It will 


consist of six professional entertain- 


ment acts 
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Sharp Decline of 
Corn Mills Noted 
In Georgia Study 


EXPERIMENT, GA.—A study of 
the milling industry in Georgia re- 
cently revealed that the number of 
corn mills in the state has decreased 
from 1,051 in 1949 to 325 in 1957. At 
the time of the study about 75 of 
these 325 mills were not active. 

The total processed was 2,641,000 
bu. producing 132,051,000 lb. corn 
meal in 1957. Twelve mil!s processed 


51.7% of this meal. Shelled corn 
made up 80% of the supply, with 
husked corn and corn in the husk 


providing the remainder. Large mills 
did not purchase corn from the farm- 
ers. Almost 80% of their corn was 
obtained from shellers and elevators, 
or through brokers. 

Due to changes in consumer de- 
mands and buying habits of urban 
people, most of the meal milled in 
Georgia was bolted or sifted by the 


miller. Bolted meal amounted to 
88.7% of all millings in the state in 
1957. 


More than two thirds of the mill- 
ings in 1957 were produced as plain 
meal, Large mills processed most of 
the self-rising meal, but almost 60% 
of their production was plain meal 

The greatest advance in milling in 
recent years has been the enrich- 
ment of meal. Few mills had enrich- 
ment equipment in 1949, but in 1957 
66 mills enriched 74.3% of all meal 
preduced in Georgia that year. The 
5-lb. and the 10-ib. paper bags were 
used to package an equal amount of 
corn meal. Each accounted for about 
one third of all meal ground in Geor- 
gia in 1957. 

A report of the milling study was 
given by K. E. Ford, associate agri- 
cultural economist at the Georgia 
Experiment Station, Experiment, Ga., 


and John Noland, Georgia Agricul- 
tural Extension Service, Athens, re- 
cently 
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T. IL. B. Gray 


TRANSFERRED—H. V. Howes, di- 
rector of sales for Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co., St. Louis, has announced the 
transfer of T. I. B. Gray from the 
general sales department to the com- 
pany’s packaging service department, 
Minneapolis, effective Jan. 1. Mr. 
Gray, who has been on special as- 
signment in development and promo- 
toon of the new Bemis explosives 
bag, will join the sales department 
of the packaging machinery unit. Mr. 
Gray joined Bemis in 1949 as a mem- 
ber of the general engineering de- 
partment’s industrial engineering sec- 
tion, St. Louis, and was transferred 
to Seattle in 1951 as assistant to 
the plant superintendent in charge 
of plant personnel. He was later 
made responsible for material pro- 
curement and then worked on plastic 
bag promotion on the West Coast. 
He returned to St. Louis in 1955 and 
remained there until his special ac- 
tivities in the explosives bag field. 





BAKERY FILES CHARTER 
DOVER, DEL. Pan American 
Bakeries, Inc., has filed a charter of 


incorporation with the secretary of 
state’s office here. Authorized capi- 
tal stock of the firm-is $100,000. Cor- 


poration Trust Co., Wilmington, Del., 
is serving as the principal office 








“BAKIN’ BISCUITS”—The Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. recently spon- 
sored its annual family sales conference, with one down-to-earth innovation 
—those in attendance had to step in and actually bake biscuits. Doing what 
comes naturally to a good biscuit baker are, left to right: F. M. Turnipseed, 
Montgomery, Ala.; W. Woodard, Jackson, Tenn.; Ed Murphy, Andalusia, Ala.; 
Tony Adams, Lexington, Tenn.; Paul Wesley, Abilene; H. John Meyer, Cape 
Girardeau Mo.; James Horner, Jonesboro, Ark.; J. V. Otto, Abilene; C. B. 
Laing, Abilene; E. Glenn Fite, Victor Chemical Works, Chicago; Lynn Heas- 
ley, Abilene; David Loke, Aberdeen, Miss., and Herbert Prewitt, Williams- 
burg, Ky. Mr. Fite directed the baking operation, which used self-rising flour 


for the members of the Abilene staff. 
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Frank D. Allen 


Frank D. Allen 
Will Manage ADM 


Equipment Division 


MINNEAPOLIS—Frank D. Allen, 
Kansas City, has been promcted to 
manager of the equipment division 
of Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Rich- 
ard G. Brierley, ADM executive vice 
president, announced 

For the past two years Mr. Allen 
has been sales manager of the equip- 
ment sales department. His head- 
quarters will remain in Kansas City 

ADM’s equipment division designs, 
engineers and manufactures equip- 
ment for the formula feed, flour, 
chemical and alfalfa industries. This 
includes bulk storage facilities, auto- 
matic handling devices, dehydrating 
equipment and custom machinery for 
special uses. The division also super- 
vises the construction of feed mills 
and similar installations and installs 
equipment and machinery on a “turn 
key” basis. The division operates a 
machine shop and fabricating plant 
at Neodesha, Kansas. 

A graduate of Butler University 
Mr. Allen has had wide experience 
in the flour, feed and processing in- 
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dustries. Prior to joining ADM in A stralian Wheat The price guaranteed by the Com- 
1957 he was general sales manager monwealth would cover up to 100 
of Sprout, Waldron & Co., and be- P; ce Increased million bushels of exports from the 
fore that was sales manager of the See 1959-60 crop 

Wolf Co., manufacturer of flour mill- M“LBOURNE, AUSTRALIA—The From Dec. 1, 1959, the home con- 

o ; , mi er of primary industry has an- wt ; 
ing equipment , , sumption wholesale price of bulk 
een de wen acon en eninn no <d that the guaranteed wheat : : I 





under the Wheat Stabilization Wheat under the Wheat Stabilization 


- pr 
AMF Names Simon Pl; for the 1959-60 season would Act will be $1.60 bu f.o.r. ports 


be 58 bu., bulk basis, f.o.r. ports This figure includes 2¢ bu. to meet 

T M k t Bak Ss represented an upward ad- the costs of shipment of wheat to 
Oo arke ery Jus ment of 4¢ bu. to the guaranteed Tasmania from the mainland pro 

pl for wheat of the 1958-59 sea- vided for under the Wheat Stabiliza 


Equipment Abroad sol tion Plan 


NEW YORK An agreement to 
market American Machine & Foun- 
dry Co. bakery equipment in the 
U.K., Republic of Ireland, South Af- 
rica, and Rhodesia has been signed 
by AMF with Henry Simon, Ltd., 
England, it was announced by Frank 
X. White, AMF vice pres‘dent and 
international group executive 

AMF bakery equipment to b> mar- 
keted by the Simon organization will 
include the new AMF low process, 
which automates the preparation of 
bread at the rate of 4,000 lb. to 6.000 
lb. an hour, roll-making centers, di- 
viders, rounders and proofers, bread 
and cake mixers, and bread slicing 
and wrapping machines 

Simon-MacForman, Johannesburg 
South Africa, a subsidiary of Henry 
Simon, Ltd., will market AMF bak- 
ery machinery in the Union of South 
Africa and Rhodesia. AMF Sterling 
Ltd., a company recently organized 
by AMF and Sterling Industries Pty 
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Have a luxurious experience 








Sel. willl eneciiet Mies Siete 648 % at Arizona's most famous Relax and enjoy 
ae ‘ 7 «sae western-resort. Horseback Arizona's most beautiful 
Dulk flour handling equipment in Aus- riding, mountain trails, over- Y enention aids. 100 coum enceat 
tralia night pack parties, chuck with every desert 
ae ub Copa wagon dinners. Swimming in pleasure—recreation—amuse- 
Aeration Symposium patio pool, tennis, putting ment. Music—dancing— 
. green, roque, shuffleboard, social director, Steak fries. 
Meetings Scheduled square dancing. Breakfast horseback rides, 
Children welcome. swimming pool parties. Golf 







DES MOINES, IOWA—Hot Spot 
Detector, Inc., has announced the 
following aeration sympos'um meet- 
ings for January, 1960: Jan. 4, Robi- 
doux Hotel, St. Joseph, Mo.; Jan. 5, 
Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City; Jan 
6, Tiger Hotel, Columbia, Mo.: Jan 
7, Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, St 
Louis; Jan. 8, Dunn Hotel, Sikeston, 
Mo.; Jan. 11, Pawnee Hotel, North 
Platte, Neb.; Jan. 12, Clarke Hotel, 
Hastings, Neb.; Jan 13, Equity 
Union Grain Elevator Meeting Room, 
Lincoln, Neb., and Jan. 14, Warrior 
Hotel, Sioux City, Iowa 


and tennis. Beautiful rooms 
—svuites in lodge, cottages. 













Beautifully landscaped— 
Open November thru April. 

7, Alsonett Management. Write 
“& for reservation—information. 
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For wheats of finer baking qualities, remember to 
call us. We know milling wheats. Our storage fac- 
ilities are immense. Phone Grand 1-7070. We will 
serve you faithfully. 
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APPRECIATE your invitation to 
attend this meeting, and discuss 


with you matters affecting inter- 
national wheat trade in which we 
are all interested 


The first part of my remarks will 
deal with the general world wheat 
situation and outlook. The second 
part will be devoted to the Food for 
program, and the third with 
market development ac- 
wheat growers 


Peace 
the foreign 
tivities of the 


World wheat production this year 
is down considerably from the rec- 
ord of 1958, Our current estimate 


is for an outturn of 7.9 billion bush- 


els compared with 8.7 billion last 
year. The decline in this year’s pro- 
duction does not indicate an expan- 
sion of international trade. This is 
because the crop reduction is pri- 
marily centered in exporting coun- 
tries, namely, the U.S. and the So- 
viet Union. Communist China's crop 
was also down considerably but, as 
we know from experience, this is 


unlikely to have much effect on 
world trade 

The dominant features of this 
year’s world wheat situation are the 


re-entry of Australia and France in- 


to the export market with what 
might be called more normal ex- 
portable supplies. This, then, in the 


face of only minor changes in world 
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actors in the World Outlook for Wheat 


Increased Competition by Exporting Nations 
Impact of the ‘Food for Peace’ Program 
Development of Foreign Markets 


By R. E. VICKERY 


import requirements, sets the gen- 
eral outlook pattern for 1959-69—in- 
creased competition among exporters 
Due to smaller crops, the U.S.S.R. 
and Argentina are not likely to be as 
aggressive on the market this year 
as in 1958-59; this may also bo true 
of wheat from Turkey and several 
les; important suppliers. However, 
the sum total of pressure to sell rela- 
tive to demands for imported wheat 
will be greater, we feel sure, during 


1959-60 than it was last year 
Russian wheat moved into non- 
Commun'st markets in large quan- 


BPO PDD DDD 


EDITOR'S NOTE—Mr. Vickery is 
director of the Grain and Feed Di- 
vision, the Foreign Agricultural Sery- 
ice, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington. His remarks were pre- 
sented before the annual convention 
of the National Association of Wheat 
Growers held at Wichita, Kansas. 
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tities last year—-we estimate about 
6) million bushels. Despite a decline 
in Soviet production in 1959, we be- 


lieve that serious effort will be made 


in 1959-69 to maintain this market 
now that it has been established 
Finally, we expect that both U.S 


and Canadian export volumes will 
fall slightly in 1959-60. Unforeseen 
crop reverses in certain areas of the 
world could, of course, still make 
it possible for exports to be main- 
tained. Increased shipment over last 
year’s level by either country seem 
unlikely at the moment. 

A conference of major wheat ex 
porting nations was convened in 
Washington on May 4-6, 1959, by 
Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of agri- 
culture. This conference advanced 
further the Food for Peace Plan out- 
lined by the President in his Jan 
29, 1959, message to Congress. In 
that President Eisenhower 
said: 

“IT am setting steps in motion to 
explore anew with other surplus- 
producing nations all practical 
means of utilizing the various agri- 
cultural surp'uses of each in the 
interest of reinforcing peace and 
the well-being of friendly peoples 
throughout the world in short, 
using food for peace.” 


message, 
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The purpose of the conference was 
threefold: 

1. To strengthen commercial mar- 
kets for world trade in food and to 
build larger markets for the future. 

2. To find ways of using food more 


effectively to further the economic 
development of the less developed 
areas 

The following governments were 


represented by cabinet members or 
heads of delegations: Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, Canada, France and the U.S 
In addition to the delegates, senior 
officials of the five governments and 
the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations were 
present 

The conference recognized the im- 
portance of adequate food supplies to 
all nations. These exporting countries 
feeling of responsibility to 
assist, within their capabilities, the 
efforts of other nations to achieve 
this goal. All these wheat exporting 
nations have contributed wheat to 
assist other countries in the past 
emergencies, or are doing so now 


share a 


Commercial Trade 


The importance of commercial 


trade in wheat as a desirable force 
in world development was stressed. 
There was agreement on the neces- 


sity of safeguarding the interest of 
all wheat exporters in their existing 
commercial markets and of 
ing national growth of the commer- 
cial world markets 

In the review of existing and pos- 
means of utilizing wheat sup- 
plies in excess of commercial mar- 
ketings, it was recognized that many 
surplus disposal measures developed 
to date have had, as important ob- 
jectives, the promotion of specific 
economic development projects in the 
recipient countries and the improve- 
ment of nutritional levels—objectives 
to which all major wheat export- 
ing countries subscribe. These ob- 
jectives are not easily attained and 
there is need for considerable study 
of the most effective method of 
achieving these objectives. 

It was agreed that studies and ac- 
tion in this field should be directed 
toward: 


assur- 


sible 


l. Projects to raise consumption di- 
rectly among specially deficient 
groups in the population, as, for ex- 
ample, through direct feeding pro- 
grams, such as school lunch projects, 
refugee feeding and resettlement, and 
related economic and community de- 
velopment projects 
2. Projects to aid economic develop- 
ment, on a basis which will per- 
mit most effective use of national 
currency funds accruing from sales 
of surplus foods. 
3. The Wheat Utilization Committee 
also considered projects to es- 
tablish national food reserves utiliz- 
ing existing idle storage facilities or 
newly constructed ones. 
The conference took a 
view of the situation. It recognized 
that the world wheat supply and the 
level of prices are disturbed by the 
stimulation of production in most 


realistic 
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well as in 
high 


importing countries, as 
some exporting countries, by 
price supports and other measures. 
In this connection, it was noted that 
some exporting countries have made, 
and are making, efforts to reduce 
incentives to over-production 

The conference attached great im- 
portance to arrangements for insur- 
ing consultation required for attain- 
ment of the agreed objectives. It 
was decided, therefore, to establish 
immediately a Wheat Utilization 
Committee which would be a con- 
sultative bedy of governments rep- 
resented at the conference and would 
be comp»?sed of ministers or officials 
having policy responsibilities. The 
committee will consult, as appropri- 
ate, with representatives of recipient 
and other countries. It will main- 
tain a close working relationship 
with FAO, The committee activities 
include consideration of the follow- 
ing: 

Possibilities of expanding the 

world’s commercial trade in 
wheat, including the development of 
new markets 
9 Ways of increasing and making 
* more effective the utilization of 
wheat surp'uses for the promotion of 
economic development and the im- 
provement of nutritional standards 


3 Coordination of disposal programs 
ave 


for ec°nomic development with 
other development activities in the 
recipient countries to insure that 


such programs will contribute fully 
toward increasing consumption and 
commercial markets. 
4, The establishment of 
for providing wheat to individual 

countries on concessional terms and 
the safeguarding of commercial mar- 
ketings 

The Wheat Utilization Committee 
held its first meeting in Washington 
June 15-17, 1959. Acting on a deci- 
sion of the Food for Peace Confer- 
ence, the committee drew up gen- 
eral guidelines regarding wheat ex- 
port cperations for reference to the 
member governments 

The guidelines provide for protec- 
tion of commercial markets; list fac- 
tors to determine recipient countries 

evidence of additional food require- 
ment, foreign exchange situation, 
level of per capita income and de- 
velopment projects within the coun- 
try; and provide for consultation with 


guidelines 


interested countries before entering 
into an agreement 
The committee also established a 
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working group to study the fore‘gn 
market development ac‘ivities of the 
U.S. and the possibility of broadened 
participation in such work 

The Wheat Utilization Committee 
convened again in Washington on 
Oct. 14-16, 1959, for its second meet- 
ing. Reports of the working groups 
were submitted on joint marketing 
development activities and using sur- 
p'us wheat in economic development 
programs. A plan was discussed 
whereby a fact finding miss'on would 
be sent to study market and eco- 
nomic development programs in 
Asian countries to further imple- 
ment the Food for Peace Plan 
Wheat Promotion Abroad 

I would like to turn now to the 
development of our organizations for 
promotion of wheat in foreign mar- 
kets. In late 1949, a mission was 
sent from the Pacific Northwest to 
the Far East to investigate market 
possibilities there. By 1954, when 
Public Law 480 was passed, Oregon 
already had legislation for the state- 
wide collection of funds to be used 
in developing markets 

By supplying funds to assist in 
foreign marketing development, PL 
480 has been a great help in encour- 
aging grower organizations to ex- 
pand their foreign market work. The 
Oregon Wheat Growcrs League 
signed its first contract with FAS 
soon after this law was enacted 

The Nebraska Wheat Growers 
Assn. signed its first agreement with 
FAS in June, 1956. Kansas and Colo- 
rado formed their marketing orzan- 
izations, with provisions for collec- 
tion of revenue on a bushel basis 
These states had been cperating on 
a regional basis, and in May of this 
year formed the Great Plains Wheat 
Market Development Assn. North 
Dakota producers may soon find 
themselves within this association 
and soon perhaps, Oklahoma and 
Texas. 

In July of this year, Oregon, Wash- 
ington and Idaho formed Western 
Wheat Associates. Montana may soon 
be included. 

Since 1954, an impressive list of 
activities promoting foreign markets 
for wheat have been inaugurated un- 
der PL 480 

In Japan, we have had a project 
in nutrition education using pam- 
phlets, posters, menus, radio and 
movies. We have had a kitchen bus 
project with 12 buses traveling 
throughout Japan demonstrating use 
of wheat foods in a balanced diet 
We have had a school lunch project 
there, which was recently renewed 
There have been programs for train- 
ing Japanese extension workers and 
bakers, each of whom trained other 
persons for work at the local level! 
More recently, there has been a proj- 
ect for hot cake and noodle demon- 
strations in Japanese department 
stores, and also a new bakers’ train- 
ing school 

The Nebraska Wheat Grcwers’ first 
agreements were in 1956 for work 
in Europe to bring wheat teams 
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from Italy and Greece. After that, 
a market survey was made in Eu- 
rope. And in January, 1959, the Great 
Plains people officially opened their 
office in Rotterdam 


South American Plans 

The Nebraska grcewers have had 
commitments for work in South 
Amer:ca since 1957. Activities there 
have included nutrition education pro- 
grams in Co'ombia, Brazil and Peru 
and work with baker and pasta as- 
sociations in Colombia and Brazil for 
the improvement and promotion of 
their products. Assistance has also 
been given in the training of l2bora- 
tory testing personnel for several 
South American countries 

The Washington Association of 
Wheat Growers and the Nebraska 
Wheat Growers Assn. entered into 
an agreement in September, 1958 
to work in India. They opened an of- 
fice in New Delhi last year, started 
a bakers’ school, and laid the ground- 
work for other activities 

Terrence McDonald, spec alist in 
wheat and milling technology, has 
recently been sent to India to work 
out of the Wheat Associates office 
in New Delhi. Ivan Packard has just 
arrived in Karachi, Pakistan, to es- 
tablish an office there 

To date, we have conducted mar- 
ket surveys in all areas of the world 
including Africa, Central America 
and the Caribbean. In addition to our 
active projects in Europe, Asia and 
South America. we plan to initiate 
new ones in Africa, Central America 
and the Caribbean area in the near 
future. Thus. we have taken 41 look 
at marketing opportunities in all 
parts of the world and will cevelop 
them to mutual advantage 

One of our most effective promo- 
tion programs has been participation 
in trade fair exhibits in which your 
representatives have cooperated—in 
Eurcpe, Asia and South America 
Another valuable activity has been 
the production of movies for promo- 
tional use, some in several languages 
These have been distributed around 
the world 

Many of vou have met the wheat 
teams which have come to the US 
from a dezen countries. The welcome 
we have given these people and other 
smaller groups of technical person- 
nel, trade people and foreign agri- 
cultural attaches has not only made 
valuable friends for our country, but 
has developed trade relations: in the 
various kinds of wheat that we pro- 
duce 

You have made an impressive rec- 
ord both in mobilizing and action for 
morket development in the foreign 
field. But things don't stand still, 
and our joint programs are not stand- 
ing still We are at the point of 
reanpra‘sing our activities rd ng 
to markets. The fact is, we face a 
continued struggle to maintain our 
position in dollar markets 

Pre:ent! FAS technical personne! 
ar> adv'sine foreign buyers, millers 
ind bokers as to the best use of 
US wheats in their products. In 
'd marketing people are 
advising them on the best way to 
biv wheat under our existing vrad- 
int standards 

Through the Rotterdam office in 
Europe, w ire participating in | 
sampling and testing program of the 
wheats imported frem all countries 
The purpose is to determine our ccm- 
p>titiv> position in the markt, es- 
pec'allv. as to quality, and also to 
establish a basis for recommending 
im»orovements in our marketing prac- 
tices, This will help us to better meet 
our competition 

A new representative has just been 
placed in the Rotterdam office to 
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co t the trade in Europe. He is 
a n who knows our marketing 
op itions and Europe also 

\ ire hoping to work out some 
p tional projects with bakers and 
p2 organizations in Europe, es 
pe vy with those who are willing 
to y a share of the expense. We 
ha learned that if foreign cocpor- 
at do not have a financial com 
m ent, their promotional efforts 


al kely to be ineffective 


South America the projects in 


nu’ itional education and demonstra 
tic ire being extended and expand 
ed. We also have an import sam- 
pl program in several ports in 
Soith America and have set up a 
lal itory in Lima, Peru, for test 
ing purposes, Here again consump 
ti may increase only very gradu 
al ind we are doing what we can 
to ke our wheat more acceptable 


in these markets 


Great Plains Work 


The Great Plains Washington of 


fic ecently made a re presentative 
available to work in the Centra 
America and Caribbean area, and 
perhaps in Africa. In these arexs and 
in some other regions there is a 
general move to build Iccal mills 
This means that some flour markets 
have become wheat markets. We are 
str ! to cover these new situations 
to get the right kind of U.S. wheat 


into these markets 


The big areas of increased possi 
bilities for wheat export are India 
Pakistan and Southeast Asia, i« 
Ceylon, the Philippines, Indonesia 
perhaps Malaya and Thailand 

In India, besides the bakers 1001 
we have a project in cooperation 
with the India Flour Millers Fed 


eration for an exhibit at the New 
Delhi fair, and another in process 
for the production of a promotional 
movie. We are quite pleased with ou 
projects and the assistance f local 
cooperators in this area 

We are also launching a demon 
stration bus program in India. The 
emphasis of this activity is to make 
wheat more acceptable in the Indian 
diet. This is the emphasis that is ap 
plicable to all of South Asia, where 
the diets generally do not 
much wheat. In accordance with mar 
ket development history, we hope to 


SeOr the day 


include 


when reater recept 
an of wheat foods will result in 
more dollar business 

Now that Canada and Australia 
are working with the U.S n the 
Food for Peace Program, these coun 
trie too ire lookir to th Far 
East with their programs. The ef 
fect f this effort should be to in 
crease th size of the pie » that 
ea country will get a bigge shies 


We believe that you should work 
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with the Australian and Canadian 
rowers in this program. Whiie the 
over-all framework for the program 
may be p 
to-covernment basis. the more grow- 


vided on a government- 


rs parc pate in this effort the less 
the complications of government op- 
eration and the greater the initi- 


itive taken by the growers, the more 
effective the program will b> 


Un'fied Marketing 
W have 


hav ng i 


discussed the value of 
unified wheat marketing 
organ zation in the US. to facilitate 
our over-all world wheat marketing 
Here 
tional marketing 


again, the interna- 
effort calls for a 


program 


unified grower organization in the 
U.S. for collaborating on a farmer- 
to-farmer bas:s in implementing the 
Food for Peace effort. Farmers in 
Australia and Canada are as inter- 
ested in wheat market promotion as 
you are. Here is another job in wheat 
market development that calls for 
your participation 

\ great deal of progress has been 
made in foreign market development 
in the last five years. The market 
ing situation both at home and 
abroad is moving swiftly. Surely by 
now it is apparent that activity in 
foreign marketing is an integral part 
of the wheat production industry in 
the U.S. And just as surely, there 
will be changes and a challenge in 
the future 
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HERE’S no quarrel today with 

the idea that a package “should” 
help sell a product; nor with the idea 
that a package “can” help sell. But 
how do we know what package design 
will do the best sales job? 

Research is the answer. 

I've been asked to talk about the 
scientific methods of measuring the 
image of a package—to tell you how 
package design research works, what 
techniques are used, what these tech- 
niques measure, how important they 
are. 

But let me digress for just a mo- 
ment and talk about the use of such 
research today—and the lost oppor- 
tunities. 

Putting it bluntly: In my opinion, 
not a single company today is doing 
an adequate research job. And pack- 
aging is big business. About $15 
billion is spent annually on packaging 
in the U.S. compared with only $11 
billion in advertising. 

There is no precise figure available 
about what percentage of that $11 
billion is being spent on researching 
the effectiveness of the advertising; 
but based on my experience, I would 
estimate it to be about one percent 
of total advertising or about $110 
million. Almost any adman will tell 
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Measuring the Image of a Package 


By EDMUND W. J. FAISON 


you that this is far too small an 
amount. 

The story in package design re- 
search is considerably worse. Again, 
I can't give figures, but I would guess 
that the amount spent on such design 
research is around $10 million! 

This seems to me an absurd situa- 
tion since the package is the single 
most important advertisement of a 
product. A TV commercial or print ad 
is seen once and it is gone. A package 
is seen over and over by far more 
people—and at the point of sale! 

What does package research mean 
in dollars to the manufacturer? The 
wholesaler? The retailer? Good de- 
sign salesmanship means more sales— 
more profits—for all. 

Lest you think me partisan—which 
I am—let me cite from an American 
Management Assn. publication: 


“A recent survey indicates 
that only 36% of the companies 
queried market-test their new pack- 
ages regularly and that these com- 
panies consistently show a sales 
gain double the average for pack- 
aged products.” 


Research Picture 

The research picture—despite its 
current low rankingincompany budg- 
ets—-is not entirely bleak. Such re- 
search is coming up fast—-compara- 
tively. I estimate that package design 
research has increased five-fold in 
the past three years, and that by 
1965, at least $50 million will be spent 
annually. 

You people are all particularly in- 
terested in food packaging—or you 
wouldn't be here. Let me make a few 
general comments on the effectiveness 
of packaging in this field. 

Most of the packaging is poor. 

The processors who, in my opinion, 
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are doing the best packaging job are 
the cake mixes and cereals. This is 
partly due to the fact that they are 
relatively new. Competition is lively, 
new products are constantly being put 
on the market, and more attention is 
paid to the sales effectiveness of the 
package. 

The worst packaging job, I believe, 
is being done by canned vegetable 
packers. Most of the leading brands 
have had roughly the same package 
for decades. They are afraid to make 
drastic changes lest they lose their 
long-time customers. I submit that 
with this attitude they may be keep- 
ing their old customers, but they are 
not picking up their share of the new 
ones. 

Food packagers simply must 
lavish as much care and attention on 
package designs as they do on their 
advertising. Packaged toods are high- 
ly competitive, the profit margin gen- 
erally slim. Even a mere one percent 
increase in total sales—at the profit 
end of the sales curve—in some cases, 
can mean a doubling of net profit. 
And sales increases—due to package 
design—-can run to considerably great- 
er percentage increases than that. 
Now let me get back to “how” re- 
search is done. 

There are many factors other than 
design itself that can influence re- 
sults. For example, familiarity with 
the brand name. In an actual experi- 
ment, we conduct many different tests 
in an attempt to isolate each of the 
relevant factors. The recall test 
means that, all else being equal, one 
package stands out in mass display 
over others. 

By determining the degree to which 
each product is considered to be “‘best 
buy,” “high quality,” “most conveni- 
ent,”” etc., we can measure some of 
the qualitative aspects of each de- 
sign. 

Three Major Criteria 

We have found that there are three 
major criteria for determining the 
sales effectiveness of a _ package. 
These are: visibility, communicative- 
ness, and psychological connotations 
or “image.” That means all else be- 
ing equal, the sales edge will go to 
the package most easily spotted by 
the shopper, which informs the shop- 
per quickly what the package con- 
tains and which is appropriately pack- 
aged for the product, the market and 
the promotion, 

Visibility is important since there 
are more than 6,000 items in a super- 
market and a shopper will spend only 
a few seconds looking for any one 
brand. 

Communicativeness is important so 
that the shopper looking for a cake 
“flour,” for instance, doesn't pass up 
a flour package because she thinks 
it’s a cake “mix” or buy it, thinking 
it’s a cake mix—which she wants 
only to be irked when she starts to 
stir up a cake and finds that she 
either has to go back to the store for 
a mix, or start from scratch and bake 
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a cake the old-fashioned way. 

The “psychological connotations” of 
a package are important so that the 
package design will conform with 
marketing strategy—will say the 
same thing to the consumer that the 
promotion does, will be appropriate 
for the market. 

Of course, the three criteria 
visibility, communicativeness and psy- 
chological connotations—have to be 
in balance. A package design may, for 
example, be highly ‘‘visible,”’ may 
stand out from among competition 
like the only neon sign on a block, 
yet be inappropriate for the product. 
A facial tissue package, for example, 
has to connote “softness’’——a gaudy 
orange, red and purple package may 
be highly “distinctive” yet fail to sell 
the product. Again, a package may 
clearly and quickly indicate its con- 
tents yet be completely undistin- 
guished—-and be left sitting on the 
shelf. 


Package Salesmanship 

Now let’s get back to the techniques 
we use to determine package sales- 
manship. 

In research, we use three basic 
methods. These are: observation eith- 
er by individuals or by camera; inter- 
views, either group or individual; and 
laboratory measurements. 

In “observation” by camera, we 
set up a camera in a store and record 
the shoppers’ actions as they study a 
product classification display or hunt 
for a specific product. 

We use a number of different tech- 
niques. No one, or two, or three 
would give us valid indications of 
package salesmanship. We must make 
a number of usable in- 
formation. 

As I mentioned earlier, we 
group and individual interviews to get 
package design information. The 
group interviews are often used as a 
preliminary—to get information about 
what factors are likely to be impor- 
tant in packaging for a product clas- 
sification—and brand. The usual pro- 
cedure is to gather together a number 
of groups of eight or ten people each 
and encourage them to talk freely 
We tape-record the conversation 


tests to get 


use both 


Interviews give us clues as to what 
to study more thoroughly and often 
form the basis for broader, more 
quantitative studies 

Individual interviews are an impor- 
tant means of getting information 
These range from depth interviews to 
simple paper-and-pencil check-off 
tests. 

A handy tool is the semantic dif- 
ferential in which we use “paired op- 
In this, the respondent can 
“grades” of opinion as to 
design, for exam- 


posites.” 
express 
whether a package 





effectiveness of the package.” 
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ple, is “very modern,” “somewhat 
modern” to “very old-fashioned.” 

Sometimes, too, we place identical 
products packaged in containers of 
different designs in homes of consum- 
ers. They are asked to drink or eat 
or what-have-you the product, then 
we give them a questionnaire to fill 
out. We establish the impression that 
the “products” are different. In a test 
of this sort it’s perfectly possible 
and often happens—that the package 
design will influence the opinion of 
the product. 

In addition, we use rating 
A variation of this one involves the 
use of prepunched cards for each at- 
tribute. The respondent then sorts the 
cards into envelopes labeled for each 
brand or make in the test. These 
cards are easy to tabulate and are 
particularly useful when we are han- 
dling large numbers of tests. 

The foregoing is not all-inclusive of 
the procedures we use out of the labo- 
ratory—but I believe it is representa- 
tive and will give you an idea of what 
is involved in package research. 

In addition, we have a number of 
instruments in our laboratory with 
which we test various details of pack- 
age design. 

In addition, we have instruments 
for determining the angle, distance, 
minimum level of illumination under 
which a package can be identified. 

I'm sure that by this time you are 
wondering what all these measures 
mean. Is it more important, for exam- 
ple, for a package to have high visi- 
bility or good psychological connota- 
tions? Unfortunately, there are no 
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pat answers. It all depends on the 
problem. We cannot come up with any 
generalizations—such as “blue” sells 
better, or such-and-such a basic de- 
sign is “best” for a product classifi- 
cation. Neither can we come up with 
the “best” design for any one brand 

Why not a “best’’? 

Suppose all your competitors’ pack- 
ages were blue? Obviously, a red or 
yellow package would stand out better 
in mass display than another blue one. 
This same principle applies to all ele- 
ments of package design. No manu- 
facturer will ever develop a “perfect” 
package or a package that will never 
need modification. Constantly chang- 
ing competitive conditions require 
constant re-evaluation of your pack- 
age just as it does for your advertis- 
ing. 

As is true with all other forms of 
advertising and marketing research, 
package research is not a substitute 
for executive judgment and it cannot 


predict what percent sales will in- 
crease if the new design is adopted 
All we can do is to provide manage- 
ment with figures which will help 
them make decisions more soundly 
and confidently 
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Minnesota Warehouse 
Law Violators Told 


Of Severe Penalties 


ST. PAUL—In recent months, there 
has been some complaint that the 
Public Local Grain Warehouse Law 
has been violated on occasion by “dis- 
criminating in the charges made or 
the services rendered to the owners 
of stored grain or in the receiving of 
grain offered for storage,” said the 
Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission here. 

“This type of violation usually oc- 
curs where a warehouseman, in order 
to secure storage, will not charge for 
the transportation of the grain from 
the farm to its elevators,” the com- 
mission said. The law prohibits this 
kind of discrimination and provides 
a severe penalty where a violation 
occurs, the commission warns 

Section 232.16, Minnesota Statutes 
1957, provides that “No person, firm, 
or corporation, operating a _ public 
local grain warehouse licensed by the 
commission to store grain, shall dis- 
criminate in the charges made or the 
services rendered to the owners of 
stored grain, nor shall he discrim- 
inate in the receiving of grain offered 
for storage.” 

Section 232.19 provides that any 
person, firm or corporation who has 
been found to be violating any pro- 
vision of the warehouse law, after a 
public hearing, shall have his license 
cancelled and no new license can be 
issued for the period of one year to 
such party. This provision of the law 
is mandatory, the commission noted 

The commission suggested that 
each warehouseman study carefully 
chapter 232 that covers the jurisdic- 
tion of the commission over public 
local grain warehouses in order to 
avoid the possibility of having his 
license cancelled. 

“Discriminatory charges made for 
the storage of grain or services ren- 
dered are detrimental to the best in- 
terests of all public local grain ware- 
housemen and the observance there- 
of is not only in their own best inter- 
ests, but it is also in the best public 
interest.” said the commission 
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MEMBERSHIPS VALUABLE 
CHICAGO Chicago Board of 
Trade memberships are becoming 
more valuable. Three were trans- 
ferred on Dec. 22 at $6,900, which 


was a new 


high for several years 
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lifferences in Farm 
Operating Methods 


ldue to Decrease 


IANHATTAN, KANSAS The 

m owner has always prized his 

lependence of operation and free- 
« m for decision making. 


But a speaker at Kansas State 
l iiversity’s Farm Business Days 
nquet recently warned that the 


ference in independence between 
e farmer who is the owner and the 
rmer who is a manager will be less 
mnificant in the future. 

Henry J. Meenen, head of the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas department of 
gricultural economics, pointed out 
in a prepared talk that food chains 
and other comparable units nearer 
the consumer will be dictating speci- 
fications for their products — with 
fewer decisions being left to the 
farmer. 

“He will be producing varieties, 
breeds, weights, etc., according to 
specifications,"’ Mr. Meenen comment- 
ed. ‘““The owner may continue to be 
more independent than the manager 
but his choices may be so limited 
that this added degree of independ 
ence may be rather meaningless.” 

Mr. Meenen qualified his comment 
by noting that this “lack of choice” 
would not apply as much to produc- 
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tion of field crops as it would for 
some other commodities. 

In return for the farmer's loss of 
independence, he should be com- 
pensated with a more certain mar- 
ket for his product in terms of quan- 
tity and price, the economist said. 

“If you do not have the ability to 
be a manager,’ Mr. Meenen said, “in- 
tegrated agriculture will hire the 
manager to put over you and you will 
be the hired hand.” 

On the other hand, ingenuity and 
initiative always will be rewarded, 
he said. 

Mr. Meenen spoke on the subject, 
“Owner, Manager or Hired Man— 
Which Are You Headed For?” 
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GMI Strike Ends; 
Workers Back on Job 


TOLEDO, OHIO—Workers at the 
General Mills, Ine., grocery prod- 
ucts division on Laskey Road here 
have returned to their jobs after a 
six-week strike 

Harry Gray, federal mediator, said 


STAFF OF 


an agreement, calling for a 65% 
pay increase, was reached by nego- 
tiating teams and that members of 
Local 58, Grain Millers Union, rati- 
fied the decision 

The pay hike amounts to 13 to 
18¢ an hour for the 489 workers in 
the plant. The strike began Nov. 2 
alter negotiations on a wage re- 
opening clause in the contract col- 
lapsed 


To increase absorption 


performance 


. Or get a better value 


° Or be in better hands 








® Domestic and Export Millers 

© Experienced in all types of bulk delivery 
© New complete quality contro! and 
baked products laboratory. 


a 
—_ 


Spokane Mill 


AT: PORTLA 


entenmia}l mitts, inc. 


1464 N. W. Front Avenue, Portland 8, Oregon 
Cable address: Centennial Mills, Inc., Portland, Oregon 





SPOKANE, MILTON-FREEWA 


\ 


© Complete line of fine quality 

Bakers’ Flours. 
® Fancy Durum and Winter Wheat Granulars 
for macaroni industry. 














Portiand Crown Division 


R, WENATCHEE 
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1960 
January 
Jan. 9-12—Ohio Bakers Assn., Com- 
modore Perry Hotel, Toledo, Ohio; 


sec., Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Hotel, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Jan. 15—Allied Trades Committee, 
District 4, AOM, Miller Publishing 
Co., Minneapolis. 

Jan, 15-16—District 10, Association 
of Operative Millers, Hacienda Motel, 
Fresno, Cal.; sec., Gene Thomas, Cali- 
fornia Mili & Equipment Co., San 
Mateo, Cal. ‘ 
21-22—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Brown Hotel, Louis- 
ville; sec., Rondal M. Huffman, 1694 
Board of Trade Bldg., 141 W. Jackson 
Bivd., Chicago 4, Il. 

Jan. 24-26— Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., golden anniversary convention, 
Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
sec., Theo Staab, 600 N. Third St., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Jan, 30—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, 
J. K. Howie Co., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


$1-Feb. States 


Jan. 


Jan. 2—Potomac 





ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








™~ . 

Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND ,U.8.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








Michigan Soft Wheat Millers Since 1858 
DOWAGIAC MILLING COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST MICHIGAN 
SOFT WHEAT PIE AND COOKIE FLOURS 


DOWAGIAC, MICHIGAN 





Phone: State 2-5588 














CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 


General Offices Denver, Colorado 





Bakers Assn. convention, Lord Balti- 
more Hotel, Baltimore, Md.; sec., Ed- 
win C. Muhly, 1126 Mathieson Bldg., 
Baltimore, Md. 


February 

Feb. 5-7—Bakers Association of the 
Carolinas, annual stag outing, The 
Carolina, Pinehurst, N.C.; sec., Mary 
Stanley, Box 175, Rockingham, N.C. 

Feb. 7-9—Tri-States Bakers Assn., 
annual convention, Monteleone Hotel, 
New Orleans, La.; sec., Sidney Bau- 
dier, Jr., 624 Gravier St., New Or- 
leans, La. 

Feb, 26-27—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers, Robert E. Lee 
Hotel, Winston-Salem, N.C.; sec., 
William A. Prince, Jr., Globe Woven 
Belting Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Feb, 28—Indiana Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention and exhibition; Mar- 
ott Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind.;  sec., 
Ferd A. Doll, 2236 E. Michigan St., 
Indianapolis 1, Ind. 


March 


March 4-5—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers, Adolphus Hotel, 
Dallas, Texas; sec., Henry H. Stark, 
Ross Machine & Mill Supply, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

Mar. 6—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Association, winter meet- 
ing; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; sec. Raymond J. Wal- 
ter, 511 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, 
N.Y. 

March %7-10—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers; annual meeting; 
Edgewater Hotel, Chicago, IIL; sec., 
Victor E. Marx, Room 1354, LaSalle- 
Wacker Bldg., 121 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, TL. 

March 18-19—Districts 3 and 6, 
Association of Operative Millers; 
Cleveland, Ohio; secs., District 3, 
John Money, Quaker Oats Co., Akron, 
Ohio; District 6, Oscar Nelson, King 
Milling Co., Lowell, Mich. 

March 25-26—Districts 1 and 2, 
Association of Operative Millers, 
Wareham Hotel, Manhattan, Kansas; 
sec., E. P. Farrell, Dept. of Flour and 
Feed Milling Industries, Kansas State 
University, Manhattan, Kansas. 

March 381-April 2—Southern Bak- 
ers Assn., 46th annual convention; 
Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywoed, 
Florida; Benson L. Skelton, Henry 
Grady Blidg., Atlanta 8, Georgia. 


4 
April 
April 1-2—Texas Grain and Feed 
Assn., annual convention, Shamrock 
Hilton Hotel, Houston, Texas; sec., 
Ray B. Bowden, 406 Ft. Worth Club 
Bidg., Ft. Worth, Texas. 
April 5—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Pennsylvania Div., No. 





All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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4; Annual Assembly; Abraham Lin- 
colin Hotel, Reading, Pa.; sec.treas., 
J. Kenneth Irish, 69th St. Theatre 
Bldg., Room 107, Upper Darby, Pa. 

April 18-30—National Retail Bak- 
ers Week; Sponsored by Associated 
Retail Bakers of America; chmn., 
Gordon Nash, 735 West Sheridan 
Road, Chicago, Il. 

April 22-24—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; annual convention; Conti- 
nental Denver Motor Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
5326, Terminal Annex, Denver, Colo. 

April 23-24—South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., spring convention; American 
Legion Clubrooms, Sioux Falls; sec. 


Dale Olson, Box 187, Sioux Falls, 
S.D. 
April 24-26—Texas Bakers Assn., 


Austin Hotel, Austin, Texas; sec., Mrs. 
Edward Goodman, Texas Bakers 
Assn., 1184 National Bldg., Dallas 1, 
Texas. 

April 25-27 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference — 27th annual; 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Oregon; 
sec., Roger Williams, 2595 Edgewood 
Avenue, Box 486, Salem, Oregon. 


May 


May 1-3 — Arkansas - Oklahoma 
Bakers Assn., annual convention; Ar- 
lington Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark.; sec., 
J.C. Summers, Oklahoma State Tech, 
Okmulgee, Okla. 

May 1-5—American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago; sec., Ray Tarleton, 1955 
University Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 

May 8-11—Millers National Fed- 
eration, annual convention, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIL; sec., 
John Sherlock, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, Ili. 

May 9-10—Iowa Bakers Assn.; an- 
nual convention; Fort Des Moines 
Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa; sec., Earl 
F. Weaver, 6416 Colby Ave., Des 
Moines, Towa. 

May 9-11—Biscuit & Cracker Man- 
ufacturers’ Assn. and the Biscuit 
Bakers Institute, Inc., 1960 joint 
meeting, The Plaza, New York; sece., 
B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, IIL; sec., BBI, Harry 
D. Butler, 90 W. Broadway, New 
York 7. N.Y. 

May 20-22 — National Association 
of Flour Distributors, Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel, New York City; sec., 
Philip W. Orth, Jr., 403 E. Florida 
St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 

May 22-25—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; annual convention 
and exhibition; Municipal Auditorium 
and Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; exec, sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 
West Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Ill. 

May 22-26—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, annual technical confer- 
ence and trade show, Sheridan-Jef- 
ferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; sec., 


Donald 8S. Eber, 639 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


June 

June 23-27 — Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meeting, 
Key Biscayne Hotel, Key Biscayne, 
Miami, Fla.; sec., Raymond J. Wal- 
ter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 

June 26-28—New Hampshire-Ver- 
mont Bakers Assn., annual conven- 
tion, Wentworth Hall, Jackson, N.H.; 
sec. Cal Gaebel, General Mills, Inc., 
214 Harvard Ave., Boston 34, Mass. 


July 

July 24-27—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn.; 1960 convention; Greenbrier 
Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W.Va.; 
sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 


sylvania Ave., Charleston 2, W.Va. 
September 
Sept. 17-20—New Jersey Bakers 


Board of Trade, Inc., annual conven- 
tion and exhibition; The Berkeley 
Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park, NJ.; 
sec., Michael Herzog, 48 Claremont 
Ave., New Brunswick, NJ. 


October 


Oct. 15-19—American Bakers Assn. 
annual meeting and convention; Ho- 
tel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois; sec., 
Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Hlinois. 

Oct. 16—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Association, Fall meeting; 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois; 
sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


BREAD S- tire—— 


Canadian Post 


Dr. J. G. Taggart 
Retiring; Successor 


Will Be S. C. Barry 


OTTAWA-—-S. C. Barry, director- 
general of production and marketing 
in the federal department of agri- 
culture since early this year, will be- 
come Canada’s deputy minister of 
agriculture at the end of this year 
His appointment and the retirement 
of Dr. J. G. Taggart as deputy min- 
ister have been announced 

A graduate in agriculture from the 
University of British Columbia, Mr 
Barry joined the Canada Department 
of Agriculture in 1925, and in 1954 
was made director of production serv- 
Most of his service has been with 
the department in Ottawa 

Dr. Taggart, now 67, 
deputy minister since 1949. A former 
employee of the Alberta Department 
of Agriculture, he was appointed first 
superintendent of the federal govern- 
ment’s experimental farm at Swift 
Current, Sask., in 1921. He resigned 
that position in 1934 to become min- 
ister of agriculture with the Sas- 
katchewan government 
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ital Comment 


By John Cipperly 


Grain Exporters and the Wheat Associations 


BROAD area of harmony has 
developed between the North 
American Grain Export Assn. and the 
farmer-wheat groups since it was 
first disclosed in The Northwestern 
Miller that misunderstandings might 
lead to what was then designated as 
an “unholy row” over exports 
The improvement in the situation 
was made known to this reporter by 
export association and it in- 
dicated a fine cooperative spirit 
among members of the wheat associ- 
ations, the exporters and among for- 
eign buyers 


sources 


This does not that all fric- 
tions have been tepresenta- 
tives of the wheat associations abroad 
are learning some hard facts of grain 


mean 
eased 


export life, facts which the private 
grain trade has known for a long 
time 

Another influence at work is the 


strong fiscal position of the Western 
European buyers in world grain mar- 
kets, a drastic change from the im- 
mediate postwar period when every 


bushel of wheat, good or bad, was 
urgently needed from the North 
American bread basket 


The foreign buyer today is in a 
position to demand quality factors in 
his deliveries and it is now clear that 
U.S. exporters are ready and willing 
to tailor their shipments to meet the 


internal requirements of the import- 
ing nations. But this is not a conces- 
sion; it is not a new situation. They 
have always been so ready and will- 
ing. 


Previously, complaints about deliv- 
eries of U.S. grains and 
flected sharp “price buying” by 
porters who and knew 
would get, just what they 

No small part of this 
veloped harmony between 


oilseeds re- 
im- 
they 
ordered 

newly 
the grain 


got, 


de- 





Larger Grain Crop 
In West Germany 
Is Anticipated 


BONN, GERMANY-—At a time 
when the West German domestic 
grain crop is 13.6 million 
tons (actual output is estimated at 
14.4 million tons), the government 
estimates that wheat imports in the 
amount of 2 035,000 tons will be nec- 
essary during the year ending June 
30, 1960. Of this amount. 1,020,000 
tons are represented by quality wheat, 
310 000 by durum wheat and 
tons by filler and feed wheat 


forecast at 


705.000 


The larger-than-anticipated domes- 


tic crop will probably modify these 


estimates of import requirements, but 
no revised program has been an- 
nounced by the government. No im- 
ports of rye are anticipated during 


the year 

At the same time as it announced 
the wheat import program, the gov- 
ernment estimated that the country’s 
requirements of imported feed and in- 
dustrial grains would be 3,220,000 
tons, made up of 475,000 tons of malt- 
ing barley, 480,000 tons of other indus- 
trial grains and 2,265,000 tons of feed 
grains 








export trade and the wheat groups 
may be attributed to the work of such 
farmer-grower leaders as former Re- 
publican congressman Clifford R 
Hope, president of the Great Plains 
Wheat Market Development Assn.; to 


his vice president, Herbert Hughes 
of Nebraska and to their Washing- 
ton representative, Les Mort, who 


went to the grain export association 
with a frank statement of 
set by the farm producers 

Credited must be the shrewd 
old timers of the grain export trade 

such eminent men as the recently 
retiring executives of the Continental 
Grain Co., Willem Schilthuis and 
Harold E. (Mike) Sanford, and oth- 
Another prominent figure re- 


the goals 


too, 


ers 


sponsible for this harmony is Ray 
Barnes, association president. They 
prevailed upon the export trade to 


recognize the changing 
world grain distribution 


pattern of 


R. A. Case, GMI 
Executive, Dies 
At Louisville 


LOUISVILLE tichard A Case, a 
General Mills, Inc., executive and 
president of the Louisville Board of 
Trade, died here Dec. 26. Mr. Case 
Was assistant grain executive and 
feed sales manager of the company’s 
southeastern division. He was 47, and 
serving his term as board of 
trade president 


second 


Mr. Case was originally from New 
York state, where his parents still 
reside, and had lived in Louisville 


about 10 years, coming there in 1947 
for a period of approximately two 
years. He was transferred to Minne- 
apolis by GMI for a period, and then 
returned to Louisville in 1951. His 


tenure with the company began in 
1936 

In Louisville Mr. Case was presi 
dent of the Lou'sville Feed Club and 
1 member of the St Matthew's 
Lions Club 


Survivors include his wife, three 


ind his parents 


Sons 


EP ar 


Richard A. Case 
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STORAG 





\ s for settlement on load ng order 


t s or car-by-car basis 

) (11) New: Provides cancella- 
t of “Premiums” as of Dec. 31 
‘ 1 year. Old section (c) (11) pro- 
\ led cancellation of premium three 

years after the calendar year 
EC. 6 Old: Storable quality 

d- emed commingled unless mutual 


eement to handle or store I. P 
n-storable quality deemed to be 
1 P. unless mutual agreement to han 
rr store commingled. Warehouse 
had option to handle 
in I. P 
New: Language makes no refer 
ce to storable or non-storable grain 
\ grain including farm-stored de 
eries and binsite deemed to be com 
unless mutual 
store I. P 
grain 


binsite 


agreement to 
prior to 


ngled 


handle or move 


SEC. 7 (a) Old: Warehousemen re 


quired to have grain in store fairly 


representative of the grain he is ob 
ligated to deliver to cover all out 
standing warehouse receipts 

New: Warehousemen are required 
to have grain in store fairly repre 
sentative of the grain he is obligated 
to deliver to all depositors 


SEC. 10 (a) Old: Warehousemen 
ire required to maintain condition of 
grain to the extent they are equipped 





to do so. 


New: Delete italicized words 

SEC. 15 Old: Provided that “full 
market value” meant the value re- 
quired by law to be used by under- 


writers in 
insured 


paying the loss of grain 
Required insurance only on 


grain subject to the terms of the 
agreement 

New: Drops reference to be re- 
quired by law. Defined market value 
with respect to both the market and 


Requires insurance on 


store 


period of time 
all grain in 

SEC. 16 (b) Old: Provided for pay- 
ment of extension charges 

New: Provides for payment of ex- 
tension charges only in cases where 
presented by the ware- 
houseman that he actually paid such 


chat res 


evidence is 


SEC. 17 Old: Storage payment on 
flax was on a gross basis 

New: Storage payment on flax is 
on a net basis 

SEC. 20 Old: Required warehouse- 


men to maintain complete records 


liability 
Requires daily position rec- 


concerning 
New: 
ords 


storage 


SEC. 22 New: Gives CCC the right 
discretion to ware- 
from approved lists 

SEC. 25 (d) Old: Provides that 
Cae transfer warehouse 
receipts to a third party without pri- 
warehousemen 
left 


it its remove 


houses 
would not 
or consent of 


New: 
draft 


Entire subsection out of 
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TO YOUR MARKET 


MILLING PRODUCTION goes directly to the men in the plant—production 
men as well as management men—to increase your sales. MILLING PRO- 


DUCTION reaches mill owners, milling superintendents, cereal chemists, head 


millers and other production oersonnel—the men who determine what 
production equipment their company will use. MILLING PRODUCTION 
reaches milling management through the Milling Production Section of 


The Northwestern Miller—the men who give the go-ahead on equipment 
purchases. No other advertising medium in the flour milling industry offers 
this double value—reach those who need and those who buy through your 
advertising in MILLING PRODUCTION 


CONTACT NEAREST MILLER PUBLISHING CO. OFFICE 


MILLING PRODUCTION 


Published in Conjunction with The Northwestern Miller 
2501 WAYZATA BOULEVARD, MINNEAPOLIS 5, MINN. 
BRANCH OFFICES: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY 
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MARKET SUMMARIES 
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Buffalo Business 
Turns Very Quiet 


Activ.ty in Buffalo’s flour market 
turned very quiet last week after the 
preceding week's go-around when 
consumers added 60 to 90 days to 
their inventories. The few sales con- 
summated consisted of very small lots 
of flour for immediate shipment. 

Spring wheat flour was off 1¢ dur- 
ing the week and all other types of 
flour held unchanged. 

Export activity was very light, 
partly because of the labor situation 
at Guif Coast ports where a partial 
settlement has added to the confu- 
sion. Pending were also on 
the light side. 

A spokesman for one mill said his 
company’s shipping directions were 
good, with the company experiencing 
one of its best Decembers. 

Local bakeries are doing well and 
they expect a good holiday turnover 
in cakes and other specialty promo- 
tions. 

Flour output here was sharply re- 
duced as some mills shut down for 
as much as three days during the 
holiday week. Two mills put in a 5- 
day week, one worked 4 days and 
the other three mills worked 3 days. 

Two milis cut their running time 
from a week ago by 3 days, three 
mills reduced their output by 2 days 
and the remaining mill cut its output 
by 125 days 

quotations Dec. 23: 


deals 


Spring family 


$6.92, high gluten $6.13@6.47, short 
$5.93@6.17, standard $5.83@6.12, 
straight $6.07, first clear $5.40@5.95: 
hard winter shori $5.7446.14, stan- 
dard $5.59@6.04, first clear $5.29@ 
5.35; soft winter short patent $7.06@ 
7.26, standard $6.10@6.56, straight 
$5.30@5.49, first clear $4.45@4.89. 


Bookings Improved 
On Pacific Coast 


Flour production was dcwn last 
week as a result of the holidays. Do- 
mestic bookings showed some_ im- 
provement for delivery after the turn 
of the year. Mills are assured of an 
excellent January grind, but bookings 
beyond that month are not so good 
Seattle reports that millers expect 
a new government relief order short- 
ly after the first of the year. 

Quotations Dec. 24, Portland: High 
gluten $6.88, all Montana $6.57, 
clears $6.69, Bluestem bakers $6.59, 
cake $7, pastry $6, pie $5.65, whole 


wheat $6.22, graham $5.71, cracked 
wheat $5.67, crushed wheat $6.32; 


Seattle: Family patent flour 5 and 10- 
lb. sizes $10; pastry flour in 100-Ib 
cottons, $5.05. 


Family Flour Moving 
In Texas, Oklahoma 


Family flour was moving well last 


week in the Texas and Oklahoma 
area, but there was very little new 
bakery or export business. Sales 
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amounted to around 10% to 15% of 
capacity. Running time was slightly 
lower on account of the holidays and 
averaged four to five days. Prices 
were unchanged with the exception 
of first clears, which were 5¢ lower. 

Quotations Dec. 24, Ft. Worth: Ex- 
tra high patent family flour $7.20@ 
7.40, 100-lb. cottons; standard bakers, 
unenriched, $5.45@5.55; first clears 
$4.404450, delivered Texas common 
points; Oklahoma City: Family short 
patent $7@7.20, standard patent $6 30 
@6.50; Bakery unenriched short pat- 
ent $5.6945.79; 95% standard patent 
$5.59 @ 569, straight grade $5.54 @ 
5.64; truck lots higher on all grades. 


Business Seasonally 
Good in Canada 


Domestic trade is steady in Can- 
ada with mills operating on short 
weeks due to the holiday season 
Prices remain unchanged. 

Quotations Dec. 26 Winnipeg: Top 
patent springs for delivery between 
Fert William and the British Col- 
umbia boundary, 100-lb. cottons, $6.15 
426.35, second patents, cottons, $5.90 
16.10; second patents to bakers, 100- 


lb. papers, $4.80@5; Toronto: Top 
patent springs for use in Canada 
$6.20@6 30 100-lb. cottons, less cash 


discounts, mixed cars, with 15¢ add- 


ed for cartage where used; bakers’ 
flour $4.9575 in 100 lb. papers, less 
cash discounts, with 15¢ added for 


cartage where used; bulk delivery 


12¢ less 


Overseas Markets 


Export Sales Fair; 
Outlook Improved 


Export flour business was compara- 
tively dull as contrasted with some 
weeks back, but sizeable purchases 
were recorded for the Netherlands, El 
Salvador and the Mid-East. The West 
Coast also reported new business with 
the Philippines, but the orders were 
smaller than anticipated 





expected to be in the 
market for a two of flour 
for January-February shipment and 
the Philippines are slated for further 
purchases. Also, the United Arab Re- 
public has tendered bids and a govern- 
ment relief order is anticipated short- 
ly after the first of the year 


Saigon is 


cargo or 


Export movement of Canadian flour 
increased for the week ended Dec. 24 
to 265,700 ewt. and inclv4ed 139,600 
cwt. cleared to Internat nal Wheat 
Agreement countries. A week earlier 
the comparative totals were 145,700 
cwt. and 94,800 ewt., respectively 


Rye 

There was little activity in rye flour 
sales for the week despite a 5¢ price 
decrease bringing prices to within 5¢ 
of the new crop low. The market dis- 
interest among bakers was national in 
scope 

Bakers are reported in a good sup- 
ply position and millers do not expect 
active replacement sales in the im- 
mediate future. Sales are historically 
slow this season with bakers reluctant 
to take on new supplies and looking 
for a possible price break in January 

Quotations Dec. 24, Chicago: White 
patent $454@4.80, medium $4.34@ 
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4.60, dark $3.89@3.95; Buffalo: White 
$5.29@5.34, medium $5@5.09, dark 
$4.54@4.74; Pittsburgh: White $5.19 
@5.28, medium $4 89@5.08, dark $4.33 
@4.44, rye meal $4.58@4.69; Minne- 
apolis: White $4.47@4.57, medium 
$4.27@ 4.37, dark $3.72@3.82. 


Oatmeal 


Trade in rolled oats and oatmeal 
in Canada continues steady with sup- 
plies light and prices unchanged in 
the Winnipeg area and supplies more 
plentiful and prices steady in the To- 


ronto-Montreal market. 
Quotations Dec. 26, Winnipeg: 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks, $5.45@4 


5.65; oatmeal in 100-lb. sacks $6.65 4 
6.90 in the three prairie provinces; all 
prices cash carlots; Toronto-Montre- 
al: Rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons, $5.65, 
oatmeal in 100-lb. cottons, $7.05, f.o.b 
Toronto-Montreal. 





MILLFEED 


(Continued from page 6) 





millfeed trade should return to a 
more normal basis. About 50% of the 
previous week's price advances were 
erased 

Quotations Dec. 24: Bulk standard 
middlings $42; standard bran $38.50@ 
39, nominal; red dog $42.50@ 43. 

St. Louis: Millfeed buyers were al- 
most inactive last week. Quotations, 
for the most part, were on a nominal 
basis and trading at a near standstill 
Lack of interest appeared to be due 
to the heavy accumulations by feed 
manufacturers during the past two 
weeks that filled their needs until 
year-end. However, prices were 
propped up by scarcity of offerings 
due to the holiday shut-downs and un- 
certainty over the outcome of the 
port strike vote. When results of the 
voting became known, millfeed prices 
turned weak 

Flour mills are largely booked for 
the balance of the year. Forward in- 
quiry was light with buyers’ ideas at 
a sharp discount under spot. Quota- 
tions Dec. 24: Sacked bran $434 43.50, 
shorts $43@43.50; bulk bran $40@ 
40.50, shorts $41.50@42, middlings $41 
@ 41.50 

Boston: The local millfeed market 
was quiet last week, not unusual for 
a year-end holiday period. Dealers re- 
ported that trading interest was quite 
limited and generally confined to 
small fill-in lots for immediate re- 
quirements. Quotations for the week 
were unchanged. 

Quotations Dec. 24: Standard bran 
$49.50 bulk, $53.50 sacked; middlings 
$50.50 bulk, $54.50 sacked 

Buffalo: Millfeeds were very quiet 
last week as a holiday quiet affected 
all ingredients. Local prices were 
sharply below western prices, with the 
exception of bran which was fairly 
close. It was not known just what the 
partial settlement of the Gulf Coast 
labor situation may lead to. At pres- 
ent the situation is highly confused. It 
could be that the West is sitting on a 
price bubble, with Buffalo's prices not 
too high and western levels too high 
Nearby supplies of bulk bran and mid- 
dlings were available here despite 
sharply curtailed running time during 
the holiday week 

Mixers’ business in the East hasn't 
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picked up and December has been one 
of the poorest months for millfeeds in 
years. The trade had expected an up- 
turn late in November but it never 
materialized. The sacked differential 
on bran and middlings held unchanged 
at $4.50. Running time ranged from 
3 to 5 days. Bulk and sacked bran 
ended the wees $1.50 lower; bulk and 
sacked middlings were down $1.50 to 
$2 and bulk and sacked red dog held 
unchanged 

Quotations Dec. 23: Bulk bran 
$39.504@ 40.50, sacked $44@45: bulk 
middlings $40.50@42. sacked $45@ 
46 50; bulk red dog $434 43.50. sacked 
$46.50 @ 48 

Pacific Coast: The Pacific North- 
west millfeed market turned about 
last week and strengthened $1 ton 
from previous week. However, trading 
continued to be very slow. There was 
no export inquiry received during the 
week and the domestic demand was 
for a few scattered cars to fill previ- 
ously placed orders. Feed dealers are 
holding year-end inventories down at 
this time. The California market con- 
tinued weak with dropping 
about $1 ton 

Quotations Dec. 24 Seattle: Millrun 
$40 bulk, $43 sacked; standard mid- 
dlings $44 bulk, $47 sacked; Port- 
land: Millrun $37 bulk, sacked $3 
over; middlings $8 over 


prices 


Canada: Interest in millfeeds shows 
a tendency to improve and prices on 
bran and shorts have increased $1 ton 
in some localities in western Canada 
Stocks are moderate 
Quotations Dec. 24, Winnipeg 
Bran, f.o.b. mills, $394 42 in the three 
prairie provinces; shorts $42@43; 
middlings $44946. All prices cash 
carlots in sacks. Small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $5 extra 
Dec. 24, Toronto-Montreal: Bran $51 
Y¢ 


@52, shorts $53954, middlings $55@ 


56, net cash terms, bags included 
mixed or straight cars 
ee wm eee ePArT or tre 


Claussen’s Declares 
Quarterly Dividend 


AUGUSTA, GA-—-Directors of H 
H. Claussen’s Sons bakery have de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 10¢ a 
share on each of the 241,000 shares 
of outstanding common stock. The 
dividend, payable Jan. 5, 1960, will 
be issued t stockholders of reccrd 
it the close of business Dec. 20, 1959 

Company Officials stated at the 
meeting that “the bakery’s continued 
growth is a reflection of the economic 
expansion of the area it 
Claussen’s serves Augusta and Savan- 
nah, Ga. and Charleston, Columbia 
and Greenville, S.C 

“From all indications,” said San- 
ford V. Epps, the firm's president 
“1960 will be a banner year in our 
118 years of business. We base this 
prediction on the many new indus- 
tries which are located in the areas 
we serve. Not only will these add con- 
siderably to our present population 
but also to a higher rate of employ- 
ment. We face 1960 with much opti- 
mism.’ 


serves.’ 
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J. R. Cotter 


J. R. Stump 


Pillsbury Feed Division 
Makes Appointments 


CLINTON, IOWA—Two staff ap- 
pointments have been made by the 
feed division of the Pillsbury Co 

J. Robert Cotter was appointed 
sales planning manager. He is a 1947 
graduate of the University of Iowa, 
where he majored in business ad- 
ministration. After graduation he was 
appointed assistant to the manager 
of dormitory operations at the uni- 
versity and later became manager 
of married student housing. He 
joined Pillsbury in 1952 as credit 
and office manager in the Clinton 
plant. Mr. Cotter has served as pric- 
ing manager since 1956 


J. R. Stump has been promoted 
from assistant pricing manager to 


pricing manager. Mr. Stump is a 
1951 graduate of North Carolina 
State College, where he majored in 
business statistics. After several 
years in the automobile sales busi- 
ness, he attended University of 
North Carolina for additional study 
in industrial management and re- 
ceived his master’s degree 

Before joining Pillsbury, he was 
director of marketing for Wright 
Machinery division of Sperry-Rand 
Corp. Prior to coming to Clinton 
in 1959, he had experience in the sales 
department, being assigned to a 
North Carolina territory 
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Canadian Flax 
Quality Better 


WINNIPEG The 
Canadian flax and rapeseed crops are 
slightly better in average qualities 
than last year’s crops, according to 
information released by the Board of 
Grain Commissioners’ laboratory 

Average results for the 1959 flax 
crop show that oil content is 41.5% 
iodine value is 188 units, and protein 
content of the o'l-free meal is 44.5% 
Corresponding values for the 1958 
crop were 41.3, 185 units, and 
44.1°7. The 1959 data were obtained 
1425 samples, grad- 
ing 1 to 4 ec.w., from 380 shipping 
points in the prairie provinces. Pro- 
duction of the new flax crop is esti- 
mated to be 21,000,000 bu.. but 8.000.- 
000 bu. still remained unthreshed on 
Nov. 1. Production last year was 
22,500 000 bu. During the first two 
of the crop year, 96% of the 
flax unloaded at terminal elevators 
graded 1 cw. and 2% graded 2 c.w 

Average results for the 1959 rape- 
seed crop show that oil content is 


1959 western 


from analyses of 


months 


413.2° and that protein content of 
the oil-free meal is 42.8%. Corres- 
ponding figures for the 1958 crop 


were 
were 


41.4% and 42.8%. The 1959 data 
obtained from 98 samples grad- 
ing Canada rapeseed from the same 
number of shipping points. Produc- 
tion of rapeseed th’s year is estimat- 
ed to be 168,000,000 Ib: less than 
half 1958 production. During the first 
two months of the crop year, 98° 
of the rapeseed unloaded at terminal 
elevators graded Canada rapeseed 
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Modesto J. Donna, 
Macaroni Industry 


Figure, Dies 


BRAIDWOOD, ILL. Modesto J. 
Donna, founder and former editor of 
the Macaroni Journal and one of the 
most widely known figures in the 
macaroni manufacturing industry and 
its allied associations, died here Dec. 
25 while on a Christmas visit at the 
home of a daughter. Mr. Donna was 
80 years of age 


Mr. Donna’s long and varied ca- 
reer with the industry, covering 
nearly 35 years, began in 1919. At 


that time he resigned as state payroll 
clerk in Illinois to accept a position 
of the National Mac- 


as secretary 
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Manufacturers Assn. and edi- 


aroni 
tor of the association’s official or- 
gan, the Macaroni Journal. Prior to 


1919 Mr. Donna had worked his way 
upward successively, as an immi- 
grant’s son, from coal mining at the 
age of 14, to the teaching profession, 
serving as a teacher and school su- 
perintendent during the period of 
1898-1910. 

This was followed by a period in 
which Mr. Donna gave up teaching 
to operate his own men’s shoes and 
furnishings store in Braidwood, which 
business he sold in 1919. This pericd 
also covered the brief sojourn (1917- 
1919) with the state of Illinois 
payroll clerk in the auditor of pub- 
lic accounts’ office. 

Originally from the province of 
Torino, Italy, Mr. Donna's Italian 
background was admirably suited for 
the industry in which, from early 


as 
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MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 
Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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1919 onward, he was to spend the 
major portion of his career and tal- 
ents. 

In 
National 
came to be recognized in 
try for a number of articles 
booklets authored on the subject 
macaroni products. 


1937 Mr. Donna organized the 
Maéaroni Institute. He also 
the indus- 
and 

of 


Long Career 

During his long career and resi- 
dence in Braidwood, Mr. Donna 
served as mayor and city attorney, 
in addition to teaching and working 
in its school as a principal. 

In 1948, at the annual convention 
of the NMMA, reccgnition was made 
of the fact that it was the 30th con- 
secutive meeting managed by Mr. 
Donna. The fact was noted also that 
at the time of his first report, made 
in St. Louis on June 10, 1919, mem- 
bership in the association was almost 
doubled from little more than one 
year previous to his appointment. 

At the time of his retirement in 
1953, Mr. Donna was given the hon- 
orary title of secretary-treasure! 
emeritus of the macaroni institute 

Mr. Donna was elected to the of- 
fice of grand secretary, Grand Court 
of Illinois, Foresters of America, a 
position which he held for approxi- 
mately years. He served also as 
financial secretary of Braidwood 
Council No. 1574, Knights of Colum- 
bus, for nearly 25 years 

Survivors include two daughters, 
Mrs. Leo King, Braidwood, and Mrs 
John Krahulec; four sisters, two 
brothers and four grandchildren 
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Chicago Exchange 
Officer Candidates 
Are Unopposed 


CHICAGO—When members of the 
Chicago Board of Trade their 
ballots in the regular annual clec- 
tion of officers Jan. 18 they will find 
no opposition to selections of the 
nominating committee for the posts 
of chairman of the board, vice chair- 


cast 


man and second vice chairman. This 
assures reelection of Clarence Row- 
land, Jr., of Engel & Co., as chair- 
man and election of James P. Reich- 
mann, broker, and William G. Ca- 
tron of Eckhart Milling Co., respec- 
tively, to the two other top spots 
on the ticket. 

Candidates for the five vacant di- 
rector posts are: William D. Flem- 
ing of Walston & Co., Inc.; John I 
Georgas of General Mills, Inc.: Al- 
fred H. Gruetzmacher, pit broker; 


Edmund J. O’Connor, O'Conner Grain 
Co.; William R. O'Donnell of Shear- 
son-Hammill & Co.; Ben Raskin of 
Rice Grain Co., and Gardinar B. Van 
Ness, Jr., of Thomson - McKinnon 
Co. Maynard F. Gamber of M. F 
Gamber unopposed to fill a 
one year term as director caused by 
a resignation 

There are three candidates for two 
vacancies on the nominating commit- 
tee. They are William FE. Cassellman 
of Ralston-Purina Co.; Adam J. Rif- 
fel of A. J. Riffel & Co., and James 
F’. Wade of Lamson Bros. & Co 


Co. is 





Oklahoma Grain 
Dealer Charges 
Discrimination 


CITY, OKLA. A 
Granite, Okla., grain elevator opera- 
tor has filed suit in district court 
against the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railroad, charging that the 
railroad used discriminatory tactics 
in the supply of box cars to handle 
state wheat shipments 


OKLAHOMA 


Frank Kouri, operator of a grain 
elevator in Granite, claims his busi- 
ness operations were damaged _ be- 
cause of alleged discriminatory prac- 
in the handling the 1958 
wheat harvest 

Mr. Kouri is asking $14,000 in dam- 
ages, saying he was forced to stop his 
wheat purchases at the height of the 


tices of 


Mr. Kouri claims his competitors 
received preferential treatment in the 
distribution of cars by the railroad 

Spokesmen from the railroad, in 
denying the charge, said that because 
of the record wheat harvest last year, 
there was a widespread shortage of 


freight cars. The railroad said that 
much of the harvested wheat had to 
be dumped in the streets because 


there were no storage facilities pend- 
ing shipment 

Judge Ross Rizley denied the rail- 
road's motion to dismiss the complaint 
on those grounds and ordered the case 
set down for a pre-trial of the issues 
involved 
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ELECTED DIRECTOR 
DULUTH— Robert T. Smith, Port 
of Duluth director, has been elected 
a director of the American Associa- 
tion of Port Authorities. Mr. Smith 
will serve as a director for the Great 











Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” harvest because he was unable to ob- Lakes region along with representa- 
tain enough railroad cars to ship the’ tives of the Milwaukee, Buffalo and 
wheat to elevators in Ft. Worth. Hamilton, Can., ports 
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The General Bakery Superintendent—His 
Functions from ‘Sack to the Rack’ 


RESIDENT Hunter, Dr. English 
Gentlemen of Class 76, and 
guests: It is a real privilege to be here 
today and to address you on the occa- 
of‘ your graduation from the 
Baking of the American 
Baking 
Since this is my 
pearance as chairman of the board of 
the institute, I am reminded that 
many years ago I served on our first 
Educational Advisory Committee. Af- 
ter a bit of background, I shall try 
to give you ideas about what 
probably will be required of some of 
you after your graduation when you 
again return to industry 


sion 
School of 
Institute of 


sceond official ap- 


some 


Today I address you as a wholesale 
baker whose company is one of medi- 
um size and which produces a com- 
plete line of bread, cakes and 
yeast-raised rolls. Our company is 
indeed fortunate in having on its staff 
three graduates of the School of Bak- 
ing. One of the graduates is Our ex- 
ecutive vice president, the second is 
our general superintendent and the 
third is our assistant superintendent 
in charge of cake and roll operations 
These three men reached their pres- 
ent positions of responsibility not 
only through their basic qualities of 
leadership but they also were im- 
measurably helped in their 
by the thorough training which they 
received at our school. Their back- 
grounds are most similar to that of 
many of you who will graduate here 
today 


sweet 


careers 


has made 
order to undertake 
the work and training here at the 
Institute. Your motivation, I am sure 
a desire to become better skilled 
whether it is in 
in bakery serv- 


Each of 
sonal sacrifice in 


you some per- 


was 
in your chosen field 
bakery production o1 
ice work. Each of you undoubtedly 
must have realized that any man 
needs proper tools to accomplish any 
given piece of work 
whether those 


regardless of 


tools be of the mind 


By Arthur Vos, Jr. 


the hand. I am 
much 
tools ol 


or are to be used by 
certain that all of you are now 
equipped with new 
knowledge and of practical operating 
twen- 
ty weeks ago. These new tools should 
enable you to continue your progress 
in your chosen fields. Ycu should now 


better 


procedures than you were some 


be ready to handle, with credit to 
yourselves, and with better rewards 
PEP 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Mr. Vos is pres- 
ident of Macklem Baking Co., Den- 
ver, and chairman of the board of 
the American Institute of Baking, 
Chicago. His address was delivered 
before commencement exercises of 
the 76th class to be graduated from 
the institute. In his official capacity 
as AIB’s board chairman, Mr. Vos 
also conferred certificates on the 40 
members of the graduating class. 


CPP AOD DD IPD 


in remuneration and _= satisfaction 
work of greater responsibility and 
scope. Let us together examine but 
one avenue which is now open to 


anda func- 
production 


you: The work 
a general bakery 
superintendent 


many of 
tions of 


Generally 
superintendent is 


speaking, the production 
responsible for all 


plant functions from “the sack to the 
rack”—-or to explain more fully, his 
work begins with the arrival at the 


plant of all ingredients and supplies 
and ends when the finished products 
are ready to be A general su 


sold 


perintendent is a man of many tal- 
ents, as I suspect most of you are 
too 


Superintendent's Duties 

The production superintendent 
unsel with top 
selection and types of ingredi- 


must c management 


on the 


ents. Frequently he will be called 
upon to recommend some change in 
ty r kind of raw material, in order 





COMMENCEMENT NOTABLES—Guest speaker Arthur Vos, Jr., president 


of Macklem Baking Co., Denver, 


is greeted by Dr. Robert W. English, direc- 


tor of education, and class officers, at the doors of the American Institute of 


Baking, Chicago, just prior to Commencement exercises for Class 76. 


Mr. 


Ves, as chairman of AIB’s board of directors, also conferred certificates on 
the 40 graduates. Left to right are: John A. Revord, Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., 
secretary-treasurer of the class; Mr. Vos; Dr. English, and Robert A. Borg- 


strom, class president. 


to better an end product. He must 
h the unerring ability to change 
al to balance formulae, to recom 
n i changes in kind, size and shape 
ol irious baked items, at the same 
ti being mindful of creating new 
varieties which will appeal to a pub 
lic which is on the lookout for new 
good things to eat with zest and en 
\ ent 

e superintendent usually has the 


responsibility of the employment and 
t} training of men. In this day of 
si iges of competent manpowel 
th Ss no easy task, but one which 
ca challenge the patience of the 
soundest of men. After selection of 
the mght men, the next task is to 
mould the individuals into a ood 
working team, just as a coach would 
train individuals to become members 
or al ithletic team 

The production superintendent has 
to bear in mind that he must train 
in “depth or, in other words, to 
train his men to be competent in al 
most 1 of the various jobs in a bak« 
shop. He will then have a group ofl 


competent bakers who can spell one 


another in times of unforeseen emet! 


superintendent should be 


than a worker, in 


vyency The 
er teacher 


this function 


using his skills to teach 


performance rather than to 


do the various jobs himself. He should 
strive 1 use his head rather thar 
h:s hands, in this connectior 
Plant Housekeeping 

y uu will be called on to ersee 


ind to be responsible for plant house 
Many 


to time will pinch 


keeping and overall sanitation 


of you trom time 


hit for plant engineer, particularly 
In the ficid of preventive mainte 
nance. You will have to plan and to 
schedule plant and equipment main 
tenance so that you will have a bare 
minimun f plant “down-time” due 
to malfunctioning of equipment 
The superintendent must b ul 
t both of product and of plant 
efficiency. In the former, his broad 
knewled of formula‘ion, procedur 
ir p practi hculd enable } 
t 1uintain a very hgh ndard 
I ict contro resu ting ! ! 
rn rroduct, quality and fre 
I am su that management 
pl de proper standards t 
tain; when the product does no 
sure up to these standard 
thing which does happen fron 
t 1 time the superintendent 
yn z> the cause and b il 
re i specdily poss ble 
t leficienc no matter what the 
( Ss time I mar 1 at the | 
rica ibility o ig dad super 
ent in this res] A n ar 
| f efficiency, th uperintender 
Vv ive to determine pre pe Pp 
( mals in terms of product o 
hour, based on th ibilit 
! nd machines to produ 
Ss scheduling is helpful ir t 
1 the goal here, as is a good 
“ tean ff bakers. Schedulin 
S to eliminate any waste «f ma! 
I S a must in these days of h 
] sts 


of the most important 


I quall- 


good superintendent IS Sales 


29 
mindedness. He “must” beasalesman 
Since his basic goal is the produc- 
tion of the best, most delicious and 
nutritious bakery products, he will 
have to realize that there will be 


times when the demands of the sales 
department will seem to be unreason- 
ible, to the point of utter 


foolishness. But, if he that 


ilmost 
realizes 


the demands of the customer are at 
times unplanned and sometimes un- 
reasonable, he will begin to become 


1 salesminded production superin 


tendent, and in so doing will ove 
come one of the most frequent road 
blocKs in his road to success. Open 


lines of communi 
the superintenden 
manager and the plant man 
important in this con 
the responsibility of 


ind well-planned 


betwee! 


most 
nection ind are 
those men 


The foregoing qualities are but 
some of the most important facets 
in the make-up of a good production 
superintendent. It is inescapable that 
you will be confronted with many 
problems and situations too nume1 
ous to discuss here, but I am sure 
that all of you are now properly ori 


‘ 


ented, as a result of your experiences 





it the school of baking, so as to en 
ible you to successfully cope with 
t any situation which can arise 

in your future work 
I wish all of you a large measure 
if success in your future endeavors 
ind I wish to extend to you my sin 
cere congratulations on your progress 
this far, as evidenced by your gradu 


ation here 








From the buckle of the nation’s 
grain belt to New York, that the 
story of Kansas State grad Jim 


Feedstuff 
Thorough 
when he 


Miller who represents 
and Feedlot in the East 
analytical, accurate 
comes up with market information 
can be sure it's 


you right 


When you re digging for facts, give 

Jim a jingle at Murray Hill 2-2185 

or write to him-—551 Fifth Ave 

New York 17. 
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Elevator Leased 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. Port of 
Bellingham grain elevator will soon 
be in service again, reports Clarence 
3eal, port manager. 

The port has been negotiating for 
several weeks with Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co. of Seattle for lease of the 
vacant elevator for storage of bulk 
feeds, Mr. Beal explained. 

The manager said lease terms will 
await completion of minor repairs to 
the structure. Some repairs are also 
needed to the rail spur which leads 
out to the elevator. 

The elevator is owned by the port 
and was built in 1939 and occupied 
by the Washington Co-op Farmers 
Assn. until 1948. 
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CANADIAN TASTES FOR FOODS 
CHANGING—CEREALS GAINING 


OTTAWA — Canadians consumed 
smaller quantities of meat, potatoes, 
eggs and tea, but larger amounts of 
cereals, sugar, oils and fats, fruit 
and vegetables, poultry, milk and 
cheese, and coffee in 1958 than the 
preceding year, according to a report 
containing figures on per capita do- 
mestic disappearance of food released 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics. 

Per capita disappearance of red 
meats in 1958 was estimated at 138.1 
Ib. (co’d dressed carcass equiva- 
lent), a decrease of 4.5% from 142./ 
Ib. in 1957. There were decreases in 
beef, veal, and offal (fancy meats), 
and increases in pork and canned 
meats. Disappearance of poultry in- 
creased to 26.7 Ib. from 26 Ib. 

Disappearance of cereals on a per 
capita basis rose to 160.2 Ib. from 
155.6 Ib. in the preceding year, con- 
sumption of flour increasing to 142.8 


Ib. from 138.8 Ib., and breakfast 
foods to 6.7 Ib. from 6.2 Ib. Disap- 
pearance of oatmeal and rolled oats 
declined to 4.9 Ib. from 5.2 Ib. 

Apparent disappearance of pota- 
toes dropped to 135.9 Ib. from 161.7 
l»., while consumption of other vege- 
tables increased to 107.5 Ib. from 
103.3 Ib. Disappearance of fruit was 
slightly lower at 234.6 lb. compared 
with 234.8 lb. a year earlier. 

Per capita disappearance of oils 
and fats rose to 42.9 Ib. from 42.4 Ib., 
increases in margarine, lard, short- 
ening and other oils and fats more 
than out-weighed a decrease in but- 
ter. Consumption per capita of milk 
and cheese moved up to 65.7 Ib. from 
65.2 Ib. 

Consumption of coffee (green 
beans) rose to 8.6 Ib. from 8.4 Ib., 
while tea declined to 2.6 Ib. from 2.8 
ib. Disappearance of sugar and syr- 
ups rose to 105.5 Ib. from 101.5 Ib. 
between 1958 and 1957. 





Turkey Will Buy 
U.S. Grain, Oil 
Under PL 480 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
the details of an agreement with 
Turkey to finance the sale of $35 
million worth, including certain 
ocean transportation costs, of US 
grains and oils for Turkish liras. The 
program was negotiated under Title I 
of Public Law 480. 

USDA also issued two authoriza- 
tions providing for the purchase of 
up to $4,198,000 worth of wheat by 
Turkey. Commodity composition of 
the agreement includes: approximate- 
ly 11 million bushels of wheat, worth 
$17.3 million; approximately 984,000 
bu. corn, valued at $1.2 million and 
approximately 110 million pounds of 
cottonseed oil or soybean oil worth 
$13.5 million, plus an estimated $3 
million in ocean transportation costs 

Sales will be made by U.S. trad- 
ers. Fifteen per cent of the !iras ob- 
tained from these sales will he set 
aside for loans to U.S. and Turkish 
private enterprise by the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington. Infor- 
mation concerning these loans can 
be obtained from that agency. 

Authorization No. 10-40 provides 
for purchase of $1,742,000 worth (ap- 
proximately 30,000 metric tons) of 
wheat, grade U.S. No. 2 or better 
in bulk, Only the following wheat 
will be eligible for financing: (1) Soft 
red winter wheat of the subclasses 
red winter and western red; and (2) 
mixed wheat containing the classes 
of soft red winter wheat, hard red 
spring wheat or hard red winter 
wheat 

Authorization No. 10-41 provides 
for purchase of $2,456,000 worth (Cap- 
proximately 49,000 metric tons) of 
wheat, grade U.S. No. 2 or better 
in bulk. 

Only the following wheat will be 
eligible for financing: (1) Hard red 
spring of the subclasses dark north- 
ern spring, northern spring, and red 
spring; (2) hard red winter of the 
subclasses dark hard winter, hard 
winter and yellow hard winter; and 
(3) mixed wheat containing not more 
than 5° of the classes of wheat 
(excluding durum) other than the 
classes specified in (1) and (2). 

Sales contracts under Authoriza- 


tion No. 10-41 entered into between 
Dec. 22, 1959, and April 30, 1960, 
and under Authorization No. 10-40 
entered into between Dec. 29, 1959, 
and April 30, 1960, will be eligible 
for financing. Delivery will be to 
importer f.o.b. vessel, ports of ex- 
portation. Shipments on authoriza- 
tion No. 10-41 may be made between 
Dec. 22, 1959, and May 31, 1960, and 
shipments on Authorization No. 10- 
10 between Dec. 29, 1959, and May 
31, 1960. 

The usual seven-day waiting pe- 
riod on both contracting and delivery 
dates has been waived for Authoriza- 
tion No. 10-41 because of urgent 
need for wheat in Turkey. 

Purchases of the wheat will be 
made by the Surplus Purchase Com- 
mission, Turkish Economic Mission, 
2523. Massachusetts Avenue N.W., 
Washington 8, D.C. 


— BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Central Soya Reports 
Quarter Profit Drop 


FT. WAYNE, IND. First quarter 
net profits of $848,390 for the three- 
month period ending Nov. 30, 1959, 
compared to $1,526,939 during the 
same period a year ago, were reported 
by Central Soya Co., Inc. This was 
3l¢ share compared with 56¢ share in 
last year’s quarter, based on 2,733,898 
shares currently outstanding. 

The profit drop reflects a continua- 
tion of market conditions prevailing 
during the latter part of the previous 
fiscal year, officials said. These condi- 
tions have resulted in narrow profit 
margins in the soybean processing 
industry as well as in some areas of 
livestock and poultry production. 

Current evidence indicates that con- 
ditions in certain segments of the feed 
industry may be correcting them- 
selves, officials said. Meanwhile the 
company’s chemurgy and grain mer- 
chandising divisions have continued to 
show satisfactory progress, they add- 
ed 

——eREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 
CALIFORNIAN DIES 

SAN FRANCISCO — T. E. Cuffe, 
president of the Pacific Far East 
Lines, died Dee 22. Mr. Cuffe was 
an enthusiastic supporter of the in- 
land port of Stockton and was a lead- 
er in developing bulk loading and 
handling of export cargoes. He was a 
director of the Stockton Bulk Termi- 
nal as well as a member of the Stock- 
ton Grain Exchange. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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LARGE NATIONAL GRAIN COMPANY 
needs man with experience n grain ele 
vator or milling operations to Assis 

re iction studie Knowledge and ex 
I en r ! n m study 1 
edureé ntial. I urnish mpl 
lata in first lett personal ir ‘ 
lucatior experience references and sa 
y expected Address Ad No 181 The 
Northwest 1 Miller, Minneapolis 4 Minn 





MILLING EQUIPMENT 
SALESMAN 


Experienced sales engineer by large 
Southwest sip Ud facturer spe- 
cializing in feed mill, cereal and proc- 
essing quip t ati | basis. 
Ready to introduce several new t- 
ented items. Car furnished, good salary 
and commissions. Plenty of leads, ex- 
cellent territory. Best opportunity for 
_ mon. Our employees know of 
this ad. Give all details for personal 
interview. Address Ad No. 5445, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn. 

















. . . 

Aid Asked in Judging 
° ° 
Chemical-Food ‘Risk’ 

MADISON, WIS.—Wisconsin Gov. 
Gaylord Nelson has asked that Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin scientists help 
evaluate the “possible hazards to the 
public arising from the use of chemi- 
cals in growing and producing agri- 
cultural food products.” 

In a letter to Conrad Elvehjem, 
University president, the governor 
suggested that UW scientists be se- 
lected to work with appropriate state 
agencies in “a coordinated effort to 
provide sound guidance” to the pub- 
lic officials and legislators who must 
deal with this problem 

Gov. Nelson said the public alarm 
arising from the recent cranberry 
scare “has focused attention upon a 
problem which is sure to become in- 
creasingly acute.” 

He said the hardships suffered by 
the cranberry industry show the dan- 
ger that exists “even for firms and 
individuals who may be completely 
innocent of any wrongdoing or negli- 
gence.” 

Full account must be taken of the 
effects of chemicals in agriculture 
upon the public health, welfare, soil, 
water and wildlife, as well as the eco- 
nomic aspects, Gov. Nelson said 
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Dr. W. C. Hopper 
Is Appointed 
To CFA Post 


OTTAWA—The appointment of Dr. 


W. C. Hopper as economist for the 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture 
has been announced by Dr. H. H. 


Hannam, president and managing di- 
rector of the CFA 

Dr. Hopper was born in Chelsea, 
Quebec, has his B.A. degree from the 
University of Toronto, and his M.S 
and his Ph.D. in agricultural 
nomics from Cornell University where 
he specialized in marketing. From 
1921 to 1930 he was with the field hus- 
bandry division of the Central Ex- 
perimental Farm here, holding the 
position of chief assistant. In 1930 he 
went to Cornell] University at Ithaca, 
N.Y., as instructor in agricultural eco- 
nomics, and in 1932 became their ex- 
tension specialist in marketing. In 
1934 he was the senior economist with 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
in Washington 

From Washington, D1 
turned to Canada to the position of 
chief of the agricultural economics 
division of the marketing 
Canada Department of Agriculture; 
from 1934 to 1937 he was secretary of 


eco- 


Hopper re- 


service, 


the Dominion Marketing Board, and 
from 1937 to 1947 he was the prin- 
cipal economist with the economics 


division. 

In 1947, Dr. Hopper entered the for- 
eign service as Canadian government 
trade commissioner (agricultural spe- 
cialist) at the Canadian embassy in 
Sydney, New South Wales, Australia 
In 1948, he became commercial secre- 
tary (agricultural specialist) at the 
office of the high commissioner for 
Canada in Wellington, New Zealand 
In 1949 he returned to Canada to the 
department of trade and commerce 
for a short period, and was reposted 
to Washington commercial coun- 
sellor at the Canadian embassy. In 
1958 he was promoted to the rank of 
minister (commercial) remaining in 
Washington until very recently. While 
in Washington, Dr. Hopper was Cana- 
da’s representative on the Food and 
Agricultural Organization's surpluses 
subcommittee. He was vice chairman 


as 


of this committee for two years and 
chairman for one year 
——BREA S THE STAFF F FE 

BISCUIT FIRM FILES CHARTER 

DOVER, DEL Banner Biscuit 
Co., Inc., filed a charter of incor- 
poration with the corporation depart- 
ment of the secretary of state's of- 
fice here. Authorized capital stock 
of the firm is $10,000. United States 
Corporation Co., Dover, is serving as 


the principal office 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 
Dec Dec 
i8 24 
——i959——  i9S¥ i959 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc 44% 362 3/4 37% 
Allis-Chaimers 38% 26% 34 332 
Am. Cyanamid 654 46% 59% 58% 
A-D-M Co 4y¥'2 38 40% 39% 
borden 93% Uve 88 872 
Cont. Baking Co 55% 44% 47% 
corn Pr. Ker. Co 59% 50 56% 
Prd. $ 88 85 85 
Crown Zellerbach 
Corp 60 50% 54% 51% 
Prd. $4.20 984 862 87 86 
Dow Chemical 100 % 4% 100 8% 
ce Baking Co 14% Ii tive tt 
Ge Foous Corp O7% 74% 106% 104 
Ge Milis, Inc 37% 3 jive 3! 
Pid. 5% 114 01 02 02 
Merck & Co 91% 67 7% 80/2 
Monsanto Ch. Co 56% 38% Sé\e 38% 
Nat Biscuit Co 56 49% S55 55% 
Pid. $7 164 142 146 44\4 
Pfize Chas 43% 30 34% 34 
Prd 00 942 94a 9 
Pillsbury Co 49% 36% 38% 40 
Procter & Gamble 90% 34 894 88% 
Quaker Oats Co 54 45 46 45% 
Pid. $6 140 1202 125 125 
St. Regis Paper Co 56% 42% 54% 55% 
Std. Brands, Inc 37 34% 37 36% 
Sterling Drug 59% 43 55's 53% 
Un. Bisc. of Am 30 22% 274 
Ward Baking Co B's 2% 14 12% 
West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper Co 6 42 57 57 
Pfd 0 93% 944 
Stocks not traded 
Bid Asked 
Allis-Chaimers, $3.25 Pfd 0% 9 
American Bakeries Co 43'2 44 
Cont. Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd 0! 102 
Cream of Wheat 36 37 
Gereral Baking Co., $8 Pid 140 143 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd 71 76 
Pillsbury Cc $4 Pfd 93 95 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd 89/2 91 
Std. Brands, | $4.50 Pfd 1a 2 
Sunshine Biscuits, In 90 904 
Un. Bisc. of Am., $4.50 Pfd 86 87 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd 84% 85% 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 





USDA Lays Plans 
To Help Soybean 


Price Situation 
By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


ASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 


mont of Agriculture has given indi- 
c ns of how it plans to help check 
de: lining soybean prices 

SDA said in an official inter- 
agency memorandum that it antici- 
pites that the price of soybeans may 
fail to support levels, and that they 
be made available for International 


Cooperation Administration and other 
ernment-financed programs other 
than Public Law 480. The memoran- 
dum to the programming division was 

en the approval of the Commodity 


7 


Stabilization Service and the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service 

rhis statement and other provisions 
made in the memo indicate USDA 
also prob ibly will endorse a vegetable 
oil donation program shortly 

his memo states in part that “soy- 
bean and cottonseed oil should con 
tinue to be classified as surplus and 
made available for Title I, PL 480 as 
well as for any other government 
program. A heavy r wement of these 
oils under PL 480 is necessary if 
there is to be no extremely heavy 
piling up of soybeans in government 
hands. The estimates on soybeans are 
predicated on the assumption that 
large quantities of soybeans will be 
crushed to meet the requirements for 
soyoil under PL 480 


Soyoil Prices Low 


Current soyoil prices are the low 
est they have been in many years 
There probably would be a_ large 
build up of stocks of edible oils 
there is not a substantial movement 
under PL 480, since the demand for 
meal probably would result in a larg 


er soybean crush than would be need 
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Horr Hardart 
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44 Strategically located, Dannen furnishes all types 
of top-quality milling wheat from points throughout the 














entire winter wheat area. Over 25 million bushels 
of storage space in terminal elevators and 
twenty-six country stations is your assurance 


of dependable Dannen service. 





Experienced wheat buyers, skilled in meeting the 


most exacting requirements, are anxious to serve you. Call today. 


DAN N EN St. Joseph, Mo. Kansas City, Mo. Omaha, Nebr. 


ADams 3-6162 GRand 1-6212 MArket 6616 





GRAIN & JOBBING DIVISION—-DANNEN MILLS, INC. 














, Shawnee Milling Co 
4,500 sacks wheat flour; 1,200 sacks corn me 


250 tons mixed feed; n elevator storage 2,500, t 


SHAWNEE MILLING COMPANY 
SCALPS MILLING COSTS 


With W&T Flour Treatment 


At Shawnee Milling, mill managers control some of their costs with 


dependable Wallace & Tiernan equipment and processes. They know - 
that quality, cost, and good running time go hand in hand—that they 


can depend upon W&T to keep its bleaching and maturing processes 
running—that stoppages won’t turn flour into the “dirty” bin for 
costly reblending. 


And Shawnee uses W&T’s flour treatment not only for dependability 
‘ut for performance: 


e Dyox® for fresh, sharp chlorine dioxide gas, made as it is used... 
precisely metered as a gas not a liquid. 


e Novadelox® for best color removal, ease of application, consistent 
results. 


e Beta Chlora® machines for pinpoint pH control with one, easily- 
read setting. 


Shawnee Milling Company is only one of the many milling com- 
panies using W&T flour treatment. If your mill is not one of these 
investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour 
service. 





NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
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A is still for apple, 
and B is still for bread 


Since the alphabet began, we’ve learned it through The world has changed a lot, but the basic 

the words that mean the most. alphabet by which we live has changed very little; 
Simple words, with great meaning... like Bread. the basics are still the same. . . and B still stands 

B stands for Bread, and Bread stands for food, for for Bread. 

home, for security. Bread has stood for these things General Mills proudly takes its part in supplying 

since man first stopped roaming to cultivate his the baking industry with the finest flour the world 

fields and raise his grain and start a civilization. has yet milled. 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 














